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The Labor Factor in Production—vV 


By J. C. Long 


This is the fifth of a series of articles dealing with questions which 
confront the personnel manager. The organization of a Labor Department 
and the organization of labor itself have already been discussed, as has the 
housing of employes by the Government, by private organizations outside of 
the factory and by the factory itself. This article takes up the question of, 


the factory restaurant. 


In a careful diseussion of the 
improved methods of managing rela- 
tions with employes, one of the most 
obvious departures which comes to 


mind is the establishment of a res- 
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labor turnover at most plants is un- 
usually high the creation of interest 
in the social life of the factory is an 
important feature in maintaining a 
stable working force. 


, 


scope of the place is later enlarged. 
The restaurant is usually located in 
some obscure place in the factory and 
little attention is paid to its efficiency. 
Any addition that may be made sub- 
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FLoor PLAN 


taurant where the employes may get 
good meals at moderate prices. The 
connection between better food and 
better production is so direct that this 
type of personnel management is 
likely to prove more satisfying to the 
factory administration than other 
steps which might have a less imme- 
diate effect. 

Wherever factories are running 
night shifts some form of lunch room 
should be provided not only from the 
standpoint of the health of the em- 
ployes, but also from the standpoint 
of getting better production. 

One argument for factory restau- 
rants aside from health and produc- 
tion is the fact that they help to pro- 
mote solidarity in the organization. 
In a time like the present, when the 


OF THE NEW 


The Firestone Company serves 
table d’héte lunches at 25 cents each. 
and this restaurant is used by three 
thousand employes daily. 

Edward C. Maginn, who manages 
the Firestone restaurant, is an expert 
on installing and operating factory 
restaurants. He is quite critical of 
the average factory restaurant. He 
says: ‘‘ After visiting about thirty of 
the largest restaurants of this kind I 
have arrived at the conclusion that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of all the in- 
stallations made are_ absolutely 
wrong. 

‘* Many of these catering ventures 
are begun in a small way. A kitchen 
is installed and a small dining-room 
for the purpose of feeding just a few 
office employes or officers, and the 
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FisK RUBBER COMPANY OFFICE BUILDING 


sequently is apt to be made in a hap- 
hazard manner, with the customary 
result that many such institutions lose 
money.”’ 

Mr. Maginn states further that 
‘* Even in those places where a large 
building has* been erected for the es- 
pecial purpose of housing the restau- 
rant, you will almost always find the 
arrangement and design of kitchens 
and dining halls handed over to the 
architect who follows his own ideas. 
The man who has to take charge of 
the building and do the catering is 
seldom considered until it is too late. 

Going into details Mr. Maginn 
urges that ‘‘ The kitchens are wrong- 
ly proportioned, dining-rooms badly 
laid out and _ insufficient storage 
planned. Many details which the ex- 
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perienced caterer would suggest are 
y left out of th 
tects plans for such establishments. 


entirel\ average arelil 


lo thes causes stated can be 
traced the osses that iny concerns 
ar experiencing /perating costs 
are far too high, as a result of faulty 


installation ay signers locate a store 


* ssible to the 


room where it 1s not ac 
kitchen possibl necessitating the 
services of one in to Keep up the 
kitchen supplies, hereas 11 the store- 
room had he nh prope ly located unde 
the kitchen and a dumbwatter or a 
small elevatol installed it would 
eliminate the services of one man.’’ 
Continuing the \kron expert 
points out that In a building 
erected for one large concern several 
years ago, the architect entirely for 
got to provide any means of garbage 


disposal for the kitchen This neces- 
sitated the garbage 
of the by tw 
increasing the operating 
no floor drain 
was placed in the bakery, kitehen or 
dining-room vhich com- 
pelled the employment of additional 
porters.” 


Mr. Maginn told of 


eern which put in a bakery Just one- 


being carried out 
kitchen Oo men, greatly 
costs of the 
place In another cas 


OMISSLON 


also one con- 
third as large as it should have been, 
and in this case it was not possible to 
obtain the additional supplies re- 
quired by local purchase, thus caus- 
ing serious embarrassment in feeding 


the employes 
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In still another case the laundry 
was but half large enough to handle 
the table linens where it should have 


been large enough to take care of 
these and the faetory laundry work 
as well. As this coneérn’s laundry 


work had to be sent several miles, an 
installation of a laundry of proper 
capacity would have saved about 
$1500 a vear. 


Fisk Experience 


The Rubber (4.. Chicopee 
Falls, operates a restaurant 
system which is run at approximately 
There is a restaurant for the 
administrative force, where a tabl 
d’hote lunch is served at 25 cents per 
person. There is also a cafeteria res- 
taurant for the girls in the office, and 
there is a room in one of the buildings 
where package lunches are served for 
the factory men. There is still an- 
other small dining room which is used 
for the chief officers of the company 
when they so desire. The restaurant, 
however, is a small feature of the in- 
dustrial relations work at Fisk since 
most of the men live in the immediate 
vicinity and can go home at the noon 
hour. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, provides lunch rooms, run on 
the cafeteria style for its various fac- 
tory forces. Soups, sandwiches, cof- 
fee, milk, and desserts are sold on a 
3e. basis and tickets are sold, both in 
strips and books. The lunch rooms 


Fisk 
Mass.. 


cost. 
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are not run on an actual cost basis, as 
the company figures that there is some 
additional gain in production as a 
result of the employes having food of 
the best quality. 

The Republie Tire & Rubber Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, runs a restaurant 
for its 2400 employes in connection 
with its clubhouse. This restaurant 
has a capacity of 1000 meals daily and 
serves on an average of 800 meals per 
day. The original cost of the equip- 
ment for ovens, urns, tableware, etc., 
was $3,933.71. The restaurant is not 
run on a cost basis, as a matter of fact 
it often runs behind $16 and more a 
day. 


Some Other Factories 


The Norton Company of Worces- 
ter, Mass., feeds about 175 people a 
day in their cafeteria. The of 
feeding these people is stated to be 
about forty-seven cents each. They 
say: ‘‘ Our people have perhaps been 
spoiled a trifle, as we have in the past 
years given rather more and better 
food for the money than they could 
buy in the neighboring restaurants, 
so that their tastes have been a little 
over-cultivated. 

‘* We intend to make the cafeteria 
break even as nearly as possible, but 
have not had great success along that 
line owing to our inability to keep up 
with advancing prices. The operating 
cost of running the cafeteria is about 
10 per cent more than it was a year 


cost 
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This, however, is not a correct 


ago. 
index, as our people are learning 
more and more to do with lower 
priced foods. 

All food is served ad la carte, 


there being no club luncheon, so that 
each one chooses for himself what he 
will eat and what he will pay. 

‘* In addition to this service in the 
cafeteria we are giving what might 
be called a canteen service in five 
other parts of the plants for work- 
bring a portion of their 


men who 
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‘* Our restaurant system is serving 
approximately 2200 meals daily. 

‘* In our cafeteria restaurants, of 
which we have two, we serve dishes 
ranging from five cents to twenty 
cents per portion, and the average 
luncheon purchased by the patrons 
amounts to from twenty cents to 
thirty cents.’’ 


Some New York City Examples 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. of 
Long Island City serves luncheon to 
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Pies, 5 cents; Meat Order with Pota- 
toes, 15 cents; Other Vegetables, 5 
cents. 

The purpose of the American Ever 
Ready Co. is to furnish good food at 
cost. There are separate dining 
rooms for the office force and the 
other employes. The women are 
served in the dining room for the of- 
fice foree before the men come in. 
There is also a club dining room, 
where there is linen on the tables. 
The office dining room has _ glass- 
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MAIN DINING 


meal but who wish to buy soup, pie, 
coffee and so forth, with which to 
supplement it. This serves in the 
vicinity of 1000 to 800 per day, but 
inasmuch as few of these people buy 
a full meal, we have not ineluded 
them in the total previously given.”’ 

The General Electric Co. at West 
Lynn, Mass., relates the following as 
the situation there: 

‘* We charge thirty cents for luneh- 
eons served in our Administration 
Building, which is table service with 
waitresses. In our foremen’s lunch 
room with table service and wait- 
resses, we charge twenty-five cents for 
the regular luncheon, using glass 
table tops, which reduces the laundry 
expense, and this with some other 
slight reductions in expense accounts 
for the difference in price from that 
of the lunch in the Administration 
Building with similar service. 

‘* We plan to run our restaurants 
on a self-supporting basis, including 
all items such as light, heat, insur- 
ance, taxes, depreciations, ete. 

‘* During the past year we have in- 
creased only approximately three per 
cent. in the ratio of cost of food to 
receipts and we were able to reduce 
our general operating expenses ap- 
proximately five per cent., which is 
probably due to the fact that we have 
paid very close attention to every res- 
taurant detail and have been able to 
reduce some of the expense in this 
Way. 


HALL, 


REPUBLIC RUBBER CORPORATION, 


some 1500 employees daily. The sepa- 
rate dining rooms for men and 
women are spotless and supply the 
best food that the market affords at 
cost. 

The restaurant manager estimates 
the price of the average meal check 
turned in at only fifteen cents. This 
is not surprising when we see how 
close the prices are shaved. These are 
some of the prices posted on the 
board: ‘‘ Bread, 1 eent; Butter, 1 
cent; Soup, 3 cents; Coffee, 3 cents; 
Pie, 4 cents,’’ and meat orders from 
15 cents up. 

While the food is good and abun- 
dant, every effort is made to elimi- 
nate all waste: Sueh laundry work 
as is required is done on the prem- 
ises, but the use of paper napkins 
reduces this to a minimum. 

The employes are supplied with 
lunch in three shifts, the office force 
coming into the dining rooms last. 

The restaurant as equipped today 
will accommodate 600 at onee. The 
average each day at present who are 
served is 1500, but the equipment 
(rooms, kitchen appliances, ete.) is 
sufficient to supply 5000 with lunch- 
eon if required. 

The American Ever Ready Co., 
also located in Long Island City 
feeds about 1200 at luncheon each 
day. The cost there for a full lunch, 
a la carte, is estimated at twenty-five 
cents. Prices run as follows: Bread 
and Butter, 3 cents; Soup, 5 cents; 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


topped tables. The general dining 
room for the employes has long 

wooden-topped tables with stools. 
The American Ever Ready Co.’s 
restaurant is placed on the roof and 
enjoys an abundance of light and air. 
There is also a large amount of unoc- 
cupied area on this roof, and in fine 
weather the men use it as a prom- 
enade and-«smoking park. In bad 
weather they smoke in the general 
dining room. 
(To 


Be Continued) 


Book Review 


Applied Motion Study.—By Frank B. and 
Lilian M. Gilbreth. 220 pages, 8vo., illus 
trated. Published by Sturgis & Walton Co., 
New York. Price $ 


This book aims to present an outline of 
the fields in which motion study has been 
and can be applied, the way in which it is 
applied and the effect of the application. 
It shows the way in which waste can be 
eliminated in actual practice, how this has 
been accomplished in the past, and future 
possibilities. It is published at this time 
as a definite suggestion for repairing and 
offsetting the wealth that is being de- 
stroyed by the war. It shows the studies 
the authors have made in various lines, 
the time saving which they feel may be 
accomplished, and definite suggestions as 
to eliminating monotony in repetition 
work. 

The plan endeavors to arouse the work- 
er’s interest and to secure his cooperation. 
It supplies incentive and stimulates inves- 
tigation. The judicious use of the sugges- 
tion box is relied upon to induce improve- 
ment and invention, and it points the way 
to stimulating the worker so as to further 
his advancement toward an executive po- 
sition. 








practices has heen to 


The ure neral 


eut blanks for rubber soles heels, 
water bottles, bathing caps, imner 
, . 

7 








The Malm Rubber Punching Machine 


using the full width of the machine 
is said to be 1380 blanks per minute. 
In No. 


9 and No. 10 size heels. the 





Rear View or MatmM RuspBper PUNCHING MACHIN!I 


tube caps and similar articles with 
dies and heam dinkers, or by hand, 


using a metal pattern and a mois 





Die Deum, Dres AND BLANKS 


tened knife A new machine for per- 
forming this work has been placed on 
the market by the Malm Engineer- 
Philadelphia, Pa., and is fit- 
ted with multiple rotary eutting dies 
for any style of punching or blank- 
ing in either uneured rubber stock 
coming from mill or ealender rolls, 
or in stoek fed direct from the tubing 
machine. It will also punch cured 
stock, soft rubber, hard rubber, and 
rubberized 


ing C'o.. 


cured or semi-eured 
fabrie 

The Malm rubber punching machine 
is entirely automatic in its operation, 
the operator’s work being limited to 
the feeding of the machine and the 
removal of the finished blanks. 
There is, of course, no danger in- 
velved in this work. The machine 
runs at very high speed and its pro- 
duction is governed by the size of the 
pieces to be punched. In standard 
No. 8 and No. 9 soles, the output 


output is about 2,000 blanks per min- 
ute. The design and construction of 
the dies is such that there is said to 


serap being almost eliminated. The 
dies ean be quickly removed or 
changed. 

The machine is regularly equipped 
with a eounter, and a stacking de- 
vice is supplied at extra cost for 
stacking the blanks as they come 
from the machine. One of the ae- 


companying illustrations shows the 
construction of the die drum, also 
various shapes of sole dies, soles and 
heels. The thickness of the rubber 
stock used may vary from a thin 
sheet less than one-sixty-fourth of an 
inch thick up to one inch thick. Pro- 
vision is made on the machine for 
feeding the various. thicknesses of 
stock and the machine is driven di- 
rect from either a D. C. or an A. C. 
motor. The maximum width of 
sheets that can be punched is three 
feet two inches, and the floor space 
without the stacking table is about 
7 ft. 1 in. x 8 ft. 3 in. The added 
space for the stacking table is 3 ft. 
10 in. x 5 ft. 


Vuleanization Tests 


Results recorded in an interim re- 
port on investigations that are being 
conducted by the Imperial Institute, 
London, England, on samples of plan- 
tation Hevea rubber confirm the pre- 
vious conclusion that rubber pre- 
pared in such a way as to remain 
moist for a considerable period invari- 
ably eures more rapidly than rubber 
prepared from the same latex and 
dried thoroughly soon after coagula- 
tion. The rubbers retaining most 
moisture appear to cure more quickly 
than those containing less water. An 
interesting feature of the results re- 
corded in this report is that the above 
mentioned effect is produced even 
when preservatives, such as creosote 
and formalin, are added to the latex 
prior to coagulation. 











Front View or MAatmM RvusBER PUNCHING MACHINE 
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Technical Course in Rubber Manufacture 


By H. E. Simmons, M.S. 


Professor of Chemistry in the Municipal University of Akron 


Copyright, 1918, by The 


SECTION XXIII 


Gardner, Moffat Co., Inc. 


Physical Testing of Compounded Samples (Continued ) 


Next in the order given in the 
previous article is the property of 
‘* Hardness.’’ This is a_ property, 
very difficult to define, which is pos- 
sessed by all samples of rubber from 
the softest vuleanized rubber on one 
hand to the hardest vuleanite on the 
other. Various instruments have 
been manufactured and sold for the 
purpose of determining this prop- 
erty and yet no entirely satisfactory 
instrument is to be had at the present 


time. The general plan upon which 
these instruments have been con- 


structed consists of a plunger of some 
sort with a poimt varying from a 
blunt needle up to a foot of quite 
measurable area. The measurement 
is taken of the depth this plunger will 
sink into the sample under a definite 
given load: Or what amounts to the 
same thing the measurement of the 
force necessary to cause the point of 
the plunger to sink into the rubber a 
definite depth. Under all cireum- 
such an instrument should 
have a point sufficiently blunt that 
the surface of the sample shall not be 
ruptured during the test. 

These tests are the measure of the 
penetration by a blunt point without 
rupture of the rubber. The 
bound ”’ may be considered a test for 
resiliency, 


stances 


* re- 


The instrument for this purpose 
consists of a metal tube with a slot 
along one side which is graduated 


from zero at the bottom to 100 at the 
top. A ball is placed in this tube in 
such a way that it may be allowed to 
fall freely through the tube its gradu- 
ated height when in a vertical posi- 
tion. The tube is put in place over 
the sample of rubber, which must be 
resting upon a firm base, in such a 
position that with the ball resting 
free on the sample it levels at zero on 
the seale. The ball is then raised 
until it occupies the same position 
with reference to the 100 mark. It is 
then released and the distance it re- 
bounds is earefully noted. This test 
is repeated as many times as seems 
desirable preferably at several dif- 
ferent points on the sample, then the 
average of these results is taken. 

This test is especially valuable on 
stocks used for cushioning. 

Hysteresis 

One phase of rubber testing which 
has received but comparatively little 
attention and that quite spasmodic, is 


the so ealled hysteresis test which 


really has to do with the contour of 
the curves representing the relation 
of the stress to elongation under the 

















A PLASTOMETER 


conditions of extension and recovery 
on not only the first but also on re- 
peated extensions. This includes: 
1—The detail of the contour of the re- 
spective curve. 
2—The area under each respective 
eurve which in turn represents 
the work required for extension, 
and the work done by the sample 
in retracting, the difference rep- 
resenting the work lost or hys- 
teresis loss. 
3—The relation of the contours and 
areas represented by these differ- 
ent curves to each other. This of 
course includes the relation be- 
tween the percentage of elonga- 
tion produced by the same load 
under repeated flexing as well as 
the relation of the loads required 
to produce the same elongation. 
It also takes in the inerease in set 
under repeated flexing. 
The reason for the lack of progress 
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in this promising field becomes quite 
evident after an inspection of the 
necessary prerequisite of test speci- 
mens. These may be enumerated as 
follows : 

1—The piece must be longitudinal 


and of uniform cross. section 
throughout the entire length on 


which the graph is being recorded. 

2—The several pieces which are being 
compared should be of the same 
cross section because of the diffi- 
culties in correcting for each of 
the infinite number of individual 
points on the curve for the differ- 
ence thus produced and the result- 
ing difference in the area produced 
underneath. 

3—No portion of that section of the 
piece on which the record is being 
made can be subjected to the ae- 
tion of the jaws of the testing 
machine because of the numerous 
variations produced by cutting, 
tearing, slipping, ete. 

4—Pieces with enlarged ends are en- 
tirely out of the question because 
of the great difference in percent- 
age of ultimate elongation pro- 
duced in various increments of 
the length of the piece under any 
increment of load. These differ- 
ences are so great as to completely 
obliterate those characteristics 
which are most sought. 

5—Ring-shaped pieces are open to the 
same Objection because of the 
great difference between the 
length represented by the inner 
and outer circumferences. 

The difference in cross section be- 
tween two pieces of the same shape 
may be either corrected, or, in case 
the cross section area is sufficiently 
large, the difference may become so 
small as to be negligible. 

Two methods of getting around the 
other difficulties have been suggested 
to the writer. The one is to follow 
two marks made on the narrow part 
of an ordinary longitudinal test piece 
with trammel points which are so con- 
nected with the recording device that 
only the actual increase in distance 
hetween the points is recorded. This 
device is a feature of the Tinius 
Olsen rubber testing machine. It is, 
however, practically impossible to 
produce a smooth curve with this de- 
vice. The other method is to attach 
clips similarly rigged, at the two 
marks on the piece. This scheme 
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offers a chance for good development. 
Assuming that these have 

been satisfactorily met, let us proceed 

to diseuss the results to be obtained 

' Many men of the 

relative general contour of the curves 


points 


make much use 


produced in the ordinary manner by 


the usual testing machines. They 
find themselves able to check their 
jdeas on cure, stiffness, ete., with 
much greater precision. Some make 
a practice .of accurately comparing 
several points on the curves. It 
would therefore seem highly desir 
able to have an equation for the 


entire curve in which the various con 
stants would present a ready and ac 
curate means for such a comparison. 
M. Cheneveau and Heim have at 
tempted such an equation (Sur l’ea 
tensibilité du caoutchouc vulcanise 
Compt. rend, p. 320, Feb. 6. 1911, 
and mm The Rubber Industry reports 
of the London convention in 1911 
M. Cheneveau in Le Caoutchouc et la 
Gutta percha has later retracted: his 
belief that the equation holds. E, L. 
Davies published a short article (Jour. 
Ind. to Eng. Chem. VI., 985, 1914 
with confirming experiments. In his 
lectures at the Municipal University 
Akron, Mr. Davies has explaimed 
some further work along this line as 


of 


follows: 

The equation does not seem to hold 
on the the curve 
for SUCCESSIVE cycles nor has he been 
to apply the 


return curve or on 


able generally methods 








for obtaining the constants as ex 
plained by Cheneveau and Heim. <A 
much more simple and aecurate 
method is presented through resort 
ing to the principles of caleulus. Fig. 
| represents the ordinary tvp of 
eurve : 

Y 

0 x 

ie. 1 
Assume that this curve is repre 


sented the Cheneveau and Heim 
equation : 


l x 
dx 


dy 


by 


ey+a sin® by 


¢- 2 ah Sin by COS hy 


)\ 


- f 


t ab Sin 2by 


») ' 
3) d*x 
= 2ab COS Dhy 


dy? 


THE 
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Now if we remember that 
dy 1 

t dx e+ ab sin 2 by 
of the tangent at any point we may 
draw the tangent and at any point 
find its slope and substitute in this 
equation. 

Then again bearing in mind that 
the second derivative is equal to zero 
at the point of inflexion, if we are 
able to estimate this point with fair 
accuracy to be at the point repre- 
j we have 


the slope 


sented by r y, 


5 (os 2bhy’ 0) 
6 or Zhi’ = = 
- 15 
whence h- _= = 
ty y 
and from (4) sinee at y 0 or at 
y 2y', sin 2 by 0 we have 
dy ] : 
; slope of the tangent at 
ar 


either of these points (this gives an- 
other proof of the correctness of tak 
ing é as the inverse of the tangent at 
the origin as suggested by Cheneveau 
and Heim 
Again at the point of inflexion sin 
2 by 1 whence (8 dy 
dx é a b 
slope of the tangent at the point 
of inflection and from (1) and (6 


a sin? 


; ; 


It =ey 


| 
P a ‘ Tr 
=Fy +5{2 Sin ‘) 
P af 7 
ey + 5 l cos > 


a 


P a 
ey Ts 
wherefore 
4) a=2 (2’ ey’ 


We do not need any of this proof 
for a working basis, but have simply 
to remember that having located the 
point of inflection at « y’ we ean 
draw the tangent at either the origin 

where the curve is apt to be irregu 
lar and therefore not ordinarily to be 
at the point of inflexion, or 
at the point where the ordinate of the 
point of inflexion and having drawn 
it determine its slope. The constants 
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1 
tne 


slope of the 
tangent at the origin or at the point 
where the ordinate is twice the ordi- 
nate of the point of inflexion. 

Or e may be determined by 


é the inverse of 


equat- 


to the slope of the inflexi- 


ing — 
é ; ab 


nal tangent. 

If we wish to find the area under 
the curve up to any point represented 
by 2» Yp We may integrate this equa- 
tion as follows: 


a sin® hy dy 


¥ 
VJ ¥. 


CY” ay sin Qbhy 
a 2 th 
y| Ss 


Y= 0.65 X + 2.86 sin* 9.h Xx 


9 
- 





"0 2 4 6 a 12 

The chart here 
drawn by means of clips attached at 
marks 2 in. apart on piece 
measuring 0.5 in. by 0.125 in. It was 





reproduced was 


a Test 


drawn on eross section paper ruled 
20 lines to the inch. the re 
cording device reversed the ¢ 
the chart, the equation heeome 
y ea 

The unit of ordinate 0.5 in. repre- 
sents 34 per cent elongation ; the unit 
of represents 167.5 lb. per 


sq. in. stress. One square inch there- 


Becaus 


irve on 


asin- 0 


abscissa 


fore represents 22.32 ft. lb. of work 
done. 

By taking the point of inflexion at 
ry 4.95 and y, 1.65 and using 
the foregoing equations. 

a 2.86 

b 9.10 deg. 0.18 radians 





are then found from the following 1 ti ti 7 
. f » egquatio sin- 
simple equations : nS Tae ey silts 
° P ‘ becomes 
l=2Z ] ” , : 
( LY —ecy y = 0.65427 + 2.86 sin? 9 
b=— o1 o Comparing with actual figures we 
41,’ y" vet 
\ Y computed Y actual Diff 
\ Ibs. per sq. in Ord % Elong Ord. ‘ Elong Error 
l Oo 167.5 0.72 24.6 0.65 o 14.5 
2 335.0 1.58 4.0 1.45 $4 11.2 
5o2 5 2 55 87.2 2.47 2.7 1 
i 670.0 61 123.0 3.55 15 2 4 
} 837.5 4.71 161.0 1.70 O.5 O3 
6 1005.0 5.80 193.0 5.80 0.0 oo 
7 1172.0 6.85 234.0 6.78 2.0 1.2 
A 1340.0 7.82 267.0 7.68 4.0 1.5 
9 1507.5 8.66 296.0 8.55 2.0 1.3 
10 1675.0 9.36 820.0 9.25 4.0 1.é 
11 1840.0 9.92 $39.0 9.85 20 0.6 
12 2010.0 10.25 151.0 10.35 20 O08 
12.75 2135.0 11.85 405.0 11.70 400.0 mA 1.2 
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In considering these results, it must J. = Elongation at the end of the rubber to puncture is carried out on a 


be remembered that 0.05 in. on the 
chart represents 16.75 lb. on the z 
axis or 3.4 per cent elongation; the 
maximum difference shown was, 
therefore, only about the width of the 
mark made by the tracing pen, and 
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that the reeording device 
erude. 
Integrating. 
y¥=0.652+2.86 sin? 9.1x 


Was very’ 


Laredo 


da=0.65 | rdzx +2.86 


| sin? 9.1 adx 
0.6527 . 2.862 


») ») 


\rea 
2.86 sin 18.22 |'*”° 
t 18 
69.06 
69.06 
} 
The area obtained by 
planimeter on this area is not avail- 
able to the writer at present, but the 
two results differed by less than 0.1 
sq. in. 
The various relations between the 
areas of the various loops made by 
the initial and ssive extensions 
and retractions should give a whole 
lot of very desirable information es- 
pecially with regard to the resiliency 
of the stock and the rate of diminu- 
tion of the same, 
Beadle and Stevens 
that the equation 


= 17.26 sq. in. 


means of the 


succe 


have stated 


L L, ; 

. expresses the relation of the 
log 7 

elongation produced by successive ex- 

tensions to the same stress. In this 


equation, 


n th eyele 
L, = Elongation at the end of the 
first cycle 
log n log of the number of cycles. 
The same relation may be obtained 
by plotting these results on logarith- 
mic eross section paper, the result be- 
ing a straight line. The slope of this 
line in a measure of the cyclic fatigue. 
Instruments for measuring the 
abrasion of rubber have not as yet 
proved very successful. The general 
method is based on the principle of 
subjecting a weighed sample of rub- 
ber to the wearing action of a rotating 
wheel, having an emery or carborun- 
dum surface, either for a certain 
length of time or for a certain num- 
ber of revolutions. The sample 
then reweighed and thus the weight 
of the rubber worn away ascer- 
tained. For purposes of comparison 
it is generally reported in volume 
loss which is obtained by dividing the 
weight lost by the specific gravity of 
the stock. This test is of value with 
sole stocks as it gives a means of com- 
paring different compounds for wear- 
ing purposes. One of the difficulties 
to be overcome in this test is the man- 
ner in which the pressure of the rub- 
ber against the surface of the wheel 
is to controlled and maintained 
constant. At present it is attempted 
to regulate the pressure by means of 
a dead weight or a lever. Although 


is 


is 


be 


neither one is entirely satisfactory, 
yet if either is watched closely the 
conditions can be kept the same and 
therefore the results are comparable. 

A test for the purpose of learning 
susceptibility 


of the of 


something 


machine for measuring the force nec- 
essary to puncture the stock. 

The instrument similar the 
one used for testing the hardness with 
the exception that the plunger carries 
a sharper point than the one used 
for gauging the hardness. The foree 
necessary to cause the point to pene- 
trate the rubber is read directly from 
a dial graduated in arbitrary di- 
visions. 

No test with any degree of satis- 
faction has been devised for deter 
mining the lability of a rubber to 
tear. 

We will continue the Physical 
Testing of Rubber in our next section. 


is to 


Litharge 

Great improvements have been 
effected in the manufacture of lith- 
arge since the outbreak of the war. 
Prior to the war this material was 
known and used in three forms: 
ground litharge or massicot, made by 
oxidizing lead in reverberatory fur- 
naces, grinding, washing and drying; 
flake litharge; and the German lith- 
arge obtained as a by-product from 
the manufacture of certain chemicals 
for the dye industry. The last 
name was considered far superior to 
the others. 

Sinee the outbreak of the European 
war British, French and Ameriean 
manufacturers have developed lith- 
arge-making processes that produce 
qualities superior to the German 
product, possessing the highest degree 
of purity such as is required of lith- 
arge used in rubber proofing halloon 
fabrics and the like. 
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Separation of Combined Sulphur in Reclaiming 


Numerous patents have been taken 
from processes for 
separating combined sulphur in rub- 
ber reclaiming, but 
putting 
facturing 


time to time for 


the problem ot 
manu- 
still to be 


these processes on a 


basis appears 
unsolved 

Re pony has taken up the study of 
this questior 
the results he 

It IS know) 
is soluble 


aS lee rosene 


and here are some of 
has obtained: 

that vuleanized rubber 
in various substances, such 
etherated camphor oil, 
heav coal tar oils 
pentine 


solution 


nitrobenzine, tur- 
and that the speed of 
increased with the raising of 
At a tem- 
solution 


salol 


the working t mperature 
perature of 130 degrees C. 


takes plac very slowly, at 190 de- 
grees (., it is rapid, and at 200 de- 
grees ©. all the rubber is affected. 


In these solutions, it appears that 
the chemical composition of the rub- 
ber is not affected, neither is its com- 
bination with the sulphur 

None of the above 
vents 


mentioned sol 
sulphur Therefore, 
the following experi 


absorb 
Repon) made 


ments 


1—A sample of ordinary reclaimed 


rubber stock was mixed with caustic 
soda and heated in an autoclave. 
whe re was held for from 5 to 12 


hours at a temperature of 170 de- 
grees ( 
Z Lead 


oxide was substituted for 
the caustie soda 

) \cetate of lead used, 

t.lron oxide was mixed with the 
rubber and first 
experiment 

5—Automobile tire tread stocks, re 


was 


heated as in the 


duced to a fine powder form, was 
treated with linseed oil at a tempera- 
ture of 180 degrees C the oil was 


saponified by using 30 per cent of 
caustic soda, which brought about a 
reprecipitation of the rubber. 

None of these treatments removed 
the combined sulphur; only the free 
sulphur was taken away. 

6—Samples of vuleanized rubber 
were submerged in coal oil and heated 
in an a temperature of 
150 degrees C. A solution was thus 


autoclave to 


obtained which was reprecipitated 
with aleohol and it was found that 
rubber thus recovered had lost none 
of its combined sulphur 

7—The sixth experiment was re- 
peated in the presence of metallic 
iron, and result obtained was no 
better 

8. Vuleanized rubber was dissolved 
in kerosene, then mixed with zine 


powder and hydrochloric acid. When 
this mixture was shaken and boiled 
it gave off a large quantity of hydro 


By Andrée Dubose 


sulphuric acid gas. By repeating the 
same experiment on vuleanized rub- 
ber that had previously been freed 
of white sulphur by an acetone treat- 
ment, the same result was obtained. 
The rubber was then precipitated 
with alcohol and analyzed. <A certain 
amount of chlorine had taken the 
place of combined sulphur, but the 
rubber had been severely attacked by 
the acid and was 
claimed stock. 

9—The same experiment was re- 
peated with sulphuric acid and this 
time there was no formation of 
hydrosulphurie acid gas. 

10—Oxalie acid was tried out with- 
out further success. 

11—Diluted acetic and nitrie acids 
were used and there was not a 
greater reaction, but rubber was 
turned into an oxidized power. 

12—Next the action of a mixture 
of sodium and aluminum was tried 
with the same negative result. 

13—The zine powder experiment 
was repeated with no greater success. 

14—In this experiment oxalates 
were substituted for the metals and 
again the combined sulphur was un- 
affected. 

15—Vuleanized rubber was mixed 
on rolls with metal sodium; the re- 
action was so lively that the 
threatened to break into flames, 
none of the combined 


useless as a re- 


mass 


nevertheless 


sulphur was affected, which appears 
to contradict Spence’s statements. 

From all these experiments it 
appears that alone the action of zine 
powder, in presence of hydrochloric 
can displace combined sulphur, but 
in doing so substitutes for it chlorine, 
or very probably hydrochloric acid, 
and the result is a hydrochlorate of 
rubber, which pulverizes itself and is 
absolutely useless as a_ reclaimed 
stock. 

However, this reaction gives a val- 
uable indication, which is that chlor- 
ine, under certain conditions, can sub- 
stitute itself for sulphur in sulpho- 
caoutchorie combinations. Therefore, 
sulphur ean be eliminated, and this 
probably by all halogenes. 

On another hand, we have done re- 
search work that enables us to affirm 
that, where organic materials have 
been used to facilitate vulcanization, 
the combined sulphur ean be separ- 
ated by treating the vuleanized rub- 
ber with solutions of the same organic 
materials at a suitable temperature. 

The key to all these reactions seems 
to rest in the changes of state which 
the sulphur ean and must go through 
during vuleanization, and especially 
in the number of valences the sulphur 
can have. 

Very difficult with divalent sul- 
phur; devuleanization is much easier 
with polyvalent sulphur. 








The Rubber Age Trade Information Exchange 


Inquiries on any rubber trade subject are solicited. 
are sent by mail; others are printed below. 
Trade Information Exchange, 120 West 32d Street, New York. 


Answers in many cases 
Address all inquiries to Rubber Age 








Wants Plastometer 

Inquiry No. 44.—Kindly tell us 
who manufactures the ‘‘ Plastom- 
eter ’’ mentioned in an article re- 
cently published in THe RupBerR AGE 
\ND Tire NEws. 

Answer.—The Plastometer, an _ instru- 
ment designed for measuring the elasticity 
and density of rubber and other plastic 
materials, is manufactured by the Pusey 
& Jones Co., Wilmington, Del. Its price 
is $125 f.o.b. Wilmington, Del. 


Size of Cord Tires 

Inquiry No. 45.—We make a 
cial inner tube and have been having 
some trouble with it when used in 
eord tires. No such trouble is ex- 
perienced where the tube is used in 
fabric tires. Can you suggest the 
cause of this trouble? 


spe- 


Your trouble is no doubt due 
that cord tires are built on 
have a larger inside 


inser. 
to the fact 
larger cores and 


252 


diameter than fabric tires of correspond- 
ing size. You may be able to overcome 
the trouble by using tubes one size larger 
than the size of the cord casing. 


Process for Reclaiming Balata and Fabric 

Inquiry No. 46.—We have con- 
siderable quantities of material con- 
sisting of cotton fabric and balata, 
and we would like to reclaim both the 
fabric and the balata. Can you give 


us a process for doing this’ 


Answer.—We know of a number of 
processes for doing what you want to do 
but are not at liberty to give them to you. 
We do not know how successful these 
processes actually are, nor are we familiar 
with their relative merits. Perhaps some 
of our readers who see this will be will- 
ing to come forward and help you. In the 
meantime, however, you might do well to 
get into touch with Wilmer Dunbar, con- 
sulting rubber engineer, Greensburg, Pa., 
and Dr. Frederick J. Maywald, consult- 
ing chemist, 134 Front Street, New York. 
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RIM war is rapidly extending its control of the 

leading industries of the country, and from 

present indications, before long it will be neces- 
sary to obtain a license from the Federal Government 
at Washington before it will be possible to carry on any 
manufacturing business of any kind. 

Great strides already have been made in this direction. 
The War Industries Board now controls the distribution 
of iron and steel, and the War Trade Board, which 
works in close cooperation with the War Industries 
Board, now has what amounts to absolute jurisdiction 
over the rubber industry. Only a few weeks ago the 
control of erude rubber distribution passed into the 
hands of the War Trade Board and now this body is 
prohibiting the importation of manufactured rubber 
goods. 

These measures are all inspired by the desire to pro- 
vide more shipping space for war purposes and to pre- 
vent serious shortages in war essentials. The order pro- 
hibiting the importation of manufactured rubber goods 
will at the same time be beneficial to the rubber trade in 
that it will prevent the American market from being 
flooded with cheap rubber goods of inferior quality, 
which certain foreign manufacturers could sell in this 
country should the shortage of American goods become 
more acute and further increases in prices be rendered 
hecessary. 

This measure will not, however, be allowed to cause 
an advance in prices, for the Government has expressed 
its determination to prevent profiteering and has created 
its plans for administering the affairs of the trade. 

Although the War Trade Board issues the orders, it is 
understood that it is really the War Industries Board 
that is directing matters. This feature of the Govern- 
ment control of the rubber industry was fully explained 
recently by Chairman Baruch, of the War Industries 
Board, before the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Upon that occasion Mr. 
Baruch said, in substance : 

‘The War Industries Board looks forward to the 
regulation of every industry in the country if such action 
becomes neeessary through shortages in materials. One 
of the chief provinces of the Board is to prevent short- 
ages—serious shortages in war essentials. There will be 
shortages, of course, and the Board will endeavor to 
cope with them promptly. At present there is under 
way the organization of the rubber industry, which is the 
fourth in size and importance among the manufactures 
of the country. It may be necessary to regulate the rub- 
ber industry, governing its production and its distribu- 
tion of manufactured goods. Consider what an enor- 
mous amount of work will thus be placed upon the Board, 
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the amount of detail; and consider the money require- 
ments. I am trying to give you an idea of the work 
that confronts the War Industries Board.”’ 

[t is evident that the rubber industry is in for a period 
of short rations and the situation promises to last until 
the end of the war at least, and very possibly for some 
time beyond. There is no reason to suppose that the 
United States is not going to have to endure conditions 
very similar to those that have been prevailing for some 
time in other belligerent countries. Many articles of 
rubber manufacture are probably going to be much 
searcer than they are even now before adjustments are 
made. 


Will Improve Statistics to Aid Trade 

Revision and extension of the statistical classification 
of imports and exports has been undertaken by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which in- 
vites trade organizations and individuals to trans- 
mit to it promptly any suggestions for improvement in 
the classification that will make the statistics more help- 
ful for trade-promotion purposes. Recommendations 
for new classes not now shown separately, or for a more 
detailed subdivision of the present classification, as well 
as any suggestions regarding the form of publication, 
are welcomed, and will be carefully considered and 
adopted if practicable. 

The classification of rubber goods imports and exports 
has been amplified from time to time in order to meet 
the inereasing needs of commercial interests, but it no 
doubt would be to the advantage of the trade to have 
more details given in official statistics, which are still 
too general in their classification, though far more 
precise than the statistics given in the United States 
Census Reports. It would be advantageous to the rub- 
ber trade to have import and export statistics show 
separately the important items of rubber mechanical 
goods, such as hose, packing, belting, soles and heels, 
hard rubber goods, insulated wires and cables; to 
separately classify rubber cement, rubberized fabrics 
and garments. Automobile tires should be segregated 
from cycle and motor eycle tires. Solid rubber tires for 
motor trucks should be listed separately from solid rub- 
ber tires for other uses, and it would probably also be 
desirable to attempt to classify the various items of 
rubber sundries. 

Though the immediate object of more detailed classi- 
fication is to furnish accurate information for the use 
of the Tariff Commission, and the several war boards, it 
will be permanently useful in promoting foreign trade. 
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Happenings of Importance to the Trade 


War Trade Board Further Fixes Prices—Rubber Goods Import Licenses received answers from all of the prin- 


Sundries May 


Revoked Rubber 


Shrinkage Allowances 


Rubber Prices Fixed 
Under date of May 20 the War Trade 
Board has issued another batch of fixed 
prices for the following grades of rubber: 


Gutta Joolalong (Pontianak) 


Palambang per 1k 
Banjermassin Lt 
Sarawak 14 
Gutta Siak 28c. in bond 
Pressed Gutta Joolalong having 
approximately 40% of shrinkag 
loss ; per Ib yaNT 
Balata Per lb 
Prime Surinam amber sheet 7c. 
Fair average TI 
Venezuelan block Tle. 
Columbian block Ole 
Panama block Hk 
Other grades of Balata at their relative 


value, Gutta Percha Red dacassan, per Ib., $3 
All above prices c.if. New York 

While for all rubber free of allocation 
maximum prices are willingly paid and 
demand is exceeding the available sup- 
plies, there has some competition arisen 
between importers, for allocation rubber 
especially in the Plantation descriptions 
and shipments for September-November 
are offered from 10 to 12c below the maxi- 
mum prices. Smoked sheets ribbed were 
quoted at 49c, 50s and first latex pale 
crepe could be done at 50%, @5ic a pound. 

In the Para descriptions underselling 
for futures is not as keen as in the 
Plantation grades as the supplies in the 
Brazilians are of limited size. Spot and 
nearby Para up-river fine are held at the 
maximum price of 68c, and later ship 
ments could possibly be done at 64c 


Revoke Import Licenses for Rubber Goods 


All outstanding licenses for the im- 
portation of manufactured rubber goods 
have been revoked by the War Trade 
Board, in a new ruling (W. 7. B. R. 143), 
as to ocean shipment after June 25, 1918. 
No licenses for the importation of manu- 
factured rubber goods will be issued after 
that date. 

This ruling applies to all manufactured 
goods wherein rubber is the principal con- 
stituent. Articles containing incidental 
small quantities of rubber, to an extent 
of not more than five per cent of the total 
weight of the article, may be exempted 
from the effect of this restriction 


To Standardize Rubber Sundries 

At a recent meeting of the Rubber 
Sundries Division of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, held in New York, 
and well attended, a number of important 
reforms were discussed, and are now 
being voted on by mail. 

Among other things, it is proposed that 
water bottles, now being made in hun- 
dreds of varieties, be reduced to eight 
styles, a color to constitute a style, and 
the l-quart and 4-quart sizes to be 
eliminated. It is also proposed that low 
priced water bottles be six in a box, the 
medium-priced ones three in a box, and 
that the high-priced bottles be packed in 
individual boxes, as is the practice for all 
bottles today. 

Another proposal is that in surgical 
tubes and catheters all odd sizes from 8 
to 2S inclusive be cut out. 

It is also proposed to abandon the sys- 
tem of accepting orders in dozens and 
gross lots in favor of the decimal system 
in which orders are made in tens, hun- 
dreds and thousands, It is said that the 
decimal system would result in a substan 
tial saving of time in billing and handling. 


Be Standardized—Crude Rubber 


Employes and Production in Rubber Industry 


Crude Rubber Shrinkage Allowances 
The War Trade Board has adopted the 
following schedule of shrinkage allow- 
ances on grades of Brazilian rubber. 
FINE PARA 
SHRINKAGE ALLOWANCE 


(FRADE 
CRO URE | bck dccedes no e.ncovens susan 
TE... ctiee., sccwnst wowees 5% 
Manaos Weak 4¥9........++ee+e: 25% 
Knapsack ...... hare 
Permvian WERE occecccsccccccse 25% 
RS Ee ee ee 25% 
MAMttORPOBBO cc cccccccsoccccesese 25% 
ae ee 
PRES kos cevcusducctsiveesies 25% 
Upper Aimgw .ccccccccccccsccs 25% 
EL one toe 666s ences wen ede 25% 
Cet BRMOGRUER «i co ccccdeestecss 25% 
MEDIUM PARA 
SPEER. cccccsansssavecascoceess 25% 
POGUCEEE cccescdscesedevecesdas 25% 
Get BROOTREFR coc cacccccccioce 25% 


Coarse-Medium (Mixed Para)... .25% 
COARSE PARA 


ODTEVEE ccccodeprcecseccccsccess 30% 
BEGOORONDO. sccccccecescccecees 30% 
DS 2h) +000 pawn sé seb-cewegeene 
Cen 2. bene wed 0606 00 OAR 
EE 
FEE EE CEE 
Rio Negro Coarse ........+++++sU% 
Bio Meero Gert. 0. ccc ccc ccces 35% 
NMuemet OCORree oo. cccccccc sce ctn 
Been CORTES soc con cts seeed 30% 
Tee CORTES ccccccvccccssces 30% 
we. GOEOR: vce ccsces dbo s vee 30% 


Ceara Coarse (Negroheads)....30% 
MISCELLANEOUS 


TE  scceneaeeccuees eu'en 30% 
Cae Bee We ORess cceces eee 25% 
Conte BerGp 1.2... cescvccscee en 
Pernambuco Sheet .............85% 
Mangabeira Sheet ............- 35% 
Upper Caucho Ball ............ 25% 
CREE EE bbb coc cceteveccoes 25% 
Lower Amazon Ball.........e+- 25% 
Upper Caucho Slab............- 30% 
Upper Xingu Ball.............. 25% 


There still appears to be some con- 
fusion on the part of a few manufac- 
turers as to the basis on which these 
shrinkages are calculated. 

In order to make the matter quite 
clear, the Committee on Rubber and 
Kindred Products of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, through its secretary, 
Harry S. Vorhis, advises the rubber in- 
dustry that the War Trade Board 
predicates the shrinkage allowance upon 
the shipping weight of the rubber from 
Brazil, and not upon the landed weight 
of the same in New York. Therefore, 
the usual shrinkage in transit should be 
provided for in the shape of additional 
allocations where the landed weight 
called for is desired: 

Example on Fine Para—A manufac- 
turer furnishing allocation certificate for 
7.500 pounds would be entitled to have 
10,000 pounds shipped from Brazil; if 
he desired 10,000 pounds landed weight 
in New York, he should furnish addi- 
tional allocation to his importer to take 
care of the transit shrinkage. 


Crude Rubber Option Prices 

The following option prices have been 
approved by the War Trade Board on the 
following two grades of rubber: 

Knapsack Madeira Fine Para, 73c. per 
lb. c. i. f. New York. 

Madeira Fine Para, 69c. per Ib. c. i. f. 
New York. 
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Employes and Production 


The War Service Committee of the 
Rubber Industry of the U. 8. A. has now 


cipal rubber manufacturing companies to 
its Questionnaire No. 3, which was sent 
out to the trade last March, requesting 
that all companies give the maximum 
number of employes working in their 
plants at any period during 1917 and the 
aggregate value of their production dur- 
ing the same year. 

These replies have now been tabulated 
by Irving B. Ferguson, C. P. A., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, with the following re- 
sults: 

Number of companies replying, 452. 

Total number of employes at their peak 
during the year 1917, 207,714. 

Total value of production during the 
year 1917, $895,816,248. 


Slight Decline in Rubber Imports 

There was a decline of 2123 tons in 
crude rubber imports into the United 
States during the month of May, the total 
imports being 16,288 tons, as against 18,411 
tons imported during May, 1917. A large 
portion of this rubber was shipped prior 
to May 8 and consequently did not come 
under the ruling of the War Trade Board 
limiting crude rubber imports to 25,000 
tons during the period of three months 
starting May 6 and ending July 30. There- 
fore, if sufficient tonnage is available al- 
most all of the 25,000 tons allowed by the 
War Trade Board will be imported during 
June and July. 

Practically all of the 16,288 tons of 
crude rubber that entered this country 
during the month of May was free rubber. 


Egyptian Cotton Import Licenses Revoked 

All outstanding licenses for the im- 
portation of Egyptian cotton have been 
revoked by the War Trade Board as to 
shipments from abroad after June 20, 
1918. Hereafter, licenses will only be 
issued under the following provisions. 

1—No licenses shall be issued for ‘the 
importation from Egypt to the United 
States of brown Egyptian and other low 
grade Egyptian cottons. The cottons 
covered by this provision include the 
grades known as Mit-Affi, Upper Egypt 
and other grades having a staple 1% 
inches in length or less. 

2—Sakellarides and other high grade 
Egyptian cottons commonly known as 
“ Sakels,” having a length of staple of 
114 inches or more, may be imported to 
the amount of 80,000 bales during the 
calendar year of 1918. Importations will 
be embargoed for the remainder of the 
calendar year, if at any time before De- 
cember 31, 1918, imports of Egyptian cot- 
ton into the United States, shipped since 
January 1, 1918, shall have reached the 
total of 80,000 bales. 

3—All cotton imported under this ar- 
rangement shall be controlled by the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., in advisement with 
the War Industries Board and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and by them 
allocated to various manufacturers for 
use in the manufacture of necessary 
articles. 


Goodyear Shows Free Movies 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has inaugurated the prac- 
tice of showing free moving pictures 
twice each week at the company’s forty 
acre athletic ground, known as Seiberling 
Field. A good run of pictures is shown, 
including the best of the latest comedies. 
At the first show six reels were run, in- 
cluding pictures of the Goodyear cotton 
plantation in Arizona. 
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Doings of Rubber Men 


Huetter, Vice-President of Premier Co.—Coffman Joins Kokomo--B. C. 
Swinehart with Hewitt—Babcox, President of A. B. C.—Ragsdale an 
Officer of Hunter Dry Kiln Co.—Other Personal News 


Huetter, Vice-President of Premier Co. 

A. Huetter, formerly superintendent of 
the Boonton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Boonton, N. J.. and of the Bakelite de- 
partment of the Dayton Engineering 
Laboratory Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
made vice-president and general manager 
of the Premier Rubber & Insulating Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, which was founded by him. 
The new concern is incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Ohio and has 
an authorized capital of $100,000, of 
which $60,000 is common stock and 
$40,000 preferred; it was organized in 
April and will specialize in moulded elec- 
trical insulations made both of hard rub- 
ber and condensation products. The 
plant, which is located in North Dayton, 
has been completed and consists of a 
one-story 60 by 100-ft. brick building, 
divided into three departments, as fol- 
lows: a tool room, a hard rubber mould- 
ing and vuleanizing room, and a bakelite 
moulding shop. 

The plant has its own power plant and 
has been in operation since May 1, work- 
ing with night and day shifts. Its main 
hard rubber products at this time are 
battery jars and covers, distributors, and 
various insulations used on airplanes and 
automobiles. The Bakelite department is 
making all kinds of moulded insulations, 
especially complicated parts for starting, 
lighting and ignition systems for airplanes 
and automobiles. 


A. B. Coffman Now with Kokomo 

The Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
has secured the services of A. B. Coffman, 
an experienced bicycle and motorcycle 
man, formerly connected with the Con- 
solidated Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Mr. Coffman will be identified with the 
sales promotion department of the Ko- 
komo Company: he will call on the trade 
throughout the United States, and he will 
also establish agencies. 


B. C. Swinehart Joins Hewitt 

B. C. Swinehart has been appointed 
manager of the motor truck tire depart- 
ment of the Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
| 2 

Mr. Swinehart has been connected with 
the solid rubber tire industry for the 
past sixteen years. He comes to the 
Hewitt Rubber Co. from the Republic 
Rubber Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, with 
which he was connected during eight and 
a half years. Prior to his connection 
with the Republic company he was with 
the Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


J. W. Sauter Manager of Goodrich Branch 

John W. Sauter, who has for the past 
twelve years been associated in the sales 
organization of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, has been made manager of the com- 
pany’s branch at 1414 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Sauter succeeds Wm. 
F. Mower, who is now in the Government 
service. Mr. Bender, who was in charge 
of the Goodrich Service Department, is 
also in the Government service. 


Bullard Treasurer of Cotton Association 

W. I. Bullard, assistant treasurer of the 
Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., Killingly, 
Conn., has been elected treasurer of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, 


Annual Convention of the A. B. C. 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations, bet- 
ter known as the A, B. C., held its annual 
convention last week in Chicago. This 
organization includes in its membership 
advertisers, advertising agencies and, pub- 
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lishers. Its object is to investigate and 
test newspaper and magazine circulation 
just as bank examiners investigate the 
solvency and soundness of national banks. 
This service gives advertisers accurate, 
impartial information for their guidance 
in placing advertising. To advertisers it 
means what Dun and Bradstreet mean to 
credit men. Edward S. Babcox, vice- 
president of the Association of National 
Advertisers, and advertising manager of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, was unanimously elected president of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations for the 
ensuing year. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the RuBBER AGE AND 
TrrE News is the only rubber publication 
that is a member of the A. B. C. 





Ragsdale an Officer of Hunter Dry Kiln Co. 

Oren M. Ragsdale, who has gained a 
wide acquaintance among rubber manu- 
facturers as sales manager of the Hunter 
Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of that 
concern. 

Mr. Ragsdale, prior to his connection 
with the Hunter Dry Kiln Co., was well 
known in Indiana business circles, having 
been actively engaged since his gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1907 in the investment 
security business. He was president of 
the Indianapolis Stock Exchange in 1914. 





Moller Resigns 
Kenneth Moller has resigned his posi- 
tion with the William Whitman Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass., to enter the service of the 
United States Government. 


Burrell with Foster Rubber Co. 
W. M. Burrell, who for years has been 
known in railroad circles in New Eng- 
land, is now associated with the Foster 


Rubber Company of Boston. 
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Jepson Goes with Hurlburt 

Frank Jepson, formerly manager of 
sales promotion at the New York branch 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant sales man- 
ager of the Hurlburt Motor Truck Co., 
New York, where he will be in charge of 
retail sales and sales promotion. Mr. 
Jepson, though comparatively a newcomer 
in the automobile field, has risen rapidly 
and will prove a valuable acquisition to 
the manufacturers of Hurlburt worm- 
drive motor trucks. 


A. C, Hulshizer Dies 

A. C. Hulshizer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cleveland Tire and 
Rubber Company, 677 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died recently at his 
home in Haddonfield, N. J., after a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Hulshizer had been in the tire busi- 
ness for several years and had made re- 
markable progress in building up a large 
trade. He had recently been appointed 
general manager of the new: Philadelphia 
branch of the Gillette Rubber Company. 





C. R. Sargent Returns from Trip 

Charles R. Sargent, vice-president of 
Stresen-Reuter and Hancock, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has returned from an extended 
automobile trip through Canada. He re- 
ports that business conditions are very 
good in Canada and that customers of his 
firm in the Dominion are looking forward 
to a prosperous period. 


Warford Enters Service 

L. E. Warford, for two years adver- 
tising manager of the Seattle, Wash., 
branch of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
has left for Berkeley, Cal., where he en- 
tered the U. S. School of Military Aero- 
nautics. 

Bloomer a Republic Manager 

The Republic Rubber Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio, announces the appoint- 
ment of W. S. Bloomer as manager of the 
mechanical rubber goods division of its 
Kansas City branch. Mr. Bloomer will 
have charge of the sale of Republic rubber 
goods in the territory adjacent to Kansas 
City. 

Gillette Appoints Advertising Agent 

The Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., maker of Gillette tires and tubes, 
has placed its advertising in the hands of 
the Ostenrieder Advertising Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Signorelli with Foundation Company 

V.. F. Signorelli, well known to the 
rubber trade as secretary and treasurer 
of the Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is now office man- 
ager and auditor of the Foundation Co., 
Carpenter-Watkins, Inc., Brunswick, Ga. 


D. N. Mason Made Vice-President 
At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Mason Tire and Rubber 
Co., Kent, Ohio, D. N. Mason was elected 
vice-president, the action being taken in 
recognition of Mr. Mason’s tireless work 
for the company since its organization. 
Apsley Declares Dividend 
An annual dividend of 3% per cent on 
the preferred stock, payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 30 has been 
declared by Apsley Rubber Company. 


Goodrich Employe Killed Fighting 
Cpl, Milton Scarborough of Childs, Md., 
has been killed in the recent fighting on 
the western front. 
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Rubber Trade News Items 


Fourth Chemical Industries 
innual Meeting—A. \. A. 


Machinery Wins Case 


Fourth Chemical Industries Exposition 


The Fourth Natio i Os i wi 
(Chemical Industries wil ‘ eld 1 tl 
Grand Central Dalace Ne York City 
during the weet Legwiniing Sept. oo 
The advisory onmitteer is composed al 
(Charles H Hlerty chairman Ravinond 


i. Bacon. L. H. Baekeland, Ellwood 
Hendrick, Henry BEB. Faber, Bernard ¢ 
Hesse, A. D. Little, Wm. H. Nichols, R 
. Perry, H. C, Parmelee, G. W. Thomp 
son, I. J. Tone, T. B. Wagner and M. C 
Whitaker Dr. Bacon of this committee 
head of the Chemica Warfare 
Section of the National Army and a mem 
ber of General Pershing’s staff 


is now 


The coming exposition wi be the 
largest Chemical Exposition held 
and it will be necessary to use four floors 
of the Grand Central Palace The ex 
position is a war-time necessity and re 
garding it as such each exhibitor is plan 
ning his exhibit so that it will be of the 
greatest benefit to the country through 
the men who visit it, all of whom are 
bent upon a serious purpose—that of pro 
ducing war materials in large quantities, 
and constantly increasing this production 
till the war has been won by the United 
States and its allies 


ever 


The amount of floor space already en 
gaged is greater than last year so the 
managers say, the exhibits will be much 
more attractive and a movement is under 
way to show all exhibits of machinery 
in operation under actual working condi 
tions as they would be found in the field. 
The products of the chemicals manufac 
tured and as they enter into the world’s 
commerce will be there as examples of 
what the chemist has produced in Amer- 
ica since the world war began 

The South is again sending exhibits 
from some sections, and Canada too is 
taking the opportunity of presenting the 
materials it has available for develop 
ment by the chemist and financier, <A 
section for the Glass and Ceramic In- 
dustry has been added with which the 
American Ceramic Society is co-operat 
ing. 

The program for the exposition is said 
to be in active preparation and will be a 
series of symposiums on the “Develop 
ment of Chemical Industries in the 
United States—notably since July, 1914.” 
This will embrace the period since the be 
ginning of the European war, which be 
cause of its removing the source of supply 
for our domestic industries inspired the 
development of our own chemical in 
dustries that, now, when we ourselves 
have entered the war, are proving so ef 
ficient. 

The program of motion pictures car 
ries forward the idea of the symposiums, 
and pictures will be shown of the indus 
tries that have developed in so far as 
they can be with propriety 


Hundreds of Women Now at Goodyear 


Twenty-five hundred women are em- 
ployed in the various departments of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant at Ak- 
ron, Women build tires, make inner tubes, 
gas masks, and perform nearly all the 
work that men are able to do 

Many women are working on trucks. 
The loads on these trucks are not heavy 

According to factory officials, who 
opened the factory to women labor, the 
plan has met with success 


kK x position 
Semi-Annual Convention 
Devine Issues 


Rubber 


Growers Association 
United Shoe 


Vew Bulletin 


Rubber Crowers’ Association's Report 

The ninth annual report of the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association shows that the 
membership of that organization has 
grown to 833, consisting of 535 companies 
and 29S individuals, a total increase in 
membership of 66 since the last report, 
of which 46 are companies and 20 in- 
dividuals 

Statistics of the companies represented 
by the Association are estimated as fol- 
lows: 
Issued 
capital. 


Authorized 
capital. 
£ 
72,904 23 
2,261 12 
166 5 
5,333 4, 
1 


Companies 
No operating in 


297 Malaya 
v2 Ceylon 
37 Sumatra 
36 6Java errr Ter 
24 SS. India & Burma 
22 Borneo cee bas 
6 Other countries. . 


3,983 
000 é f 
000 284,000 





50,289,103 
2,631,067 


514 60,705,647 

% Trust Companies. 4,452,260 
523 65,157,907 52,920,170 

There are also twelve company mem- 
bers now owning rubber estates, and the 
acreage owned is 2,614,904. of which 
904.277 acres are wnder rubber. 

Sir John Anderson was elected chair- 
man of the Association. 


4. N. A. Holds Semi-Annual Convention 
The Association of National Adver- 
tisers, of which Edward S. Babcox, ad- 
vertising manager of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is vice-presi- 
dent, held its semi-annual convention last 
week in Chicago. Among the questions 
considered were the expansion of our 
foreign trade and the necessity of ad- 
vertising during the war to protect good 
will. 


Building Activities 


Faber to Erect Addition to Plant—Ross-Lambert Planning Factory 


June 25, 1918 


United Shoe Machinery Wins 

Declaring “the idea repellent that so 
complete an instrumentality should be 
dismantled and its concentration and 
efficiency lost,” the United States Supreme 
Court has refused to order the dissolu- 
tion of the United Shoe Machinery Co., 
of Massachussetts, and its subsidiary 
companies, grouped under the heading 
‘Shoe Machinery Trust.” Denying the 
Government’s contention that the leasing 
arrangements which this company has 
perfected for selling its products or that 
the agreement with its subsidiaries as 
to its course of action was in any way 
harmful, the majority opinion of the Court 
pointed out that the company’s ‘size was 
a direct result as well as a cause of its 
efficiency. fenefits secured are passed 
on to users, according to the opinion, 
and this, together with the advance in 
the art which has been made, the diffi- 
culty and injustice of breaking up large 
units into small ones and preserving their 
vaiue at the same. time, rendered a ver- 
dict in favor of the company the only 
just one in the minds of four of the 
seven justices sitting. 


J. P. Devine Bulletin Interesting 

The J. P. Devine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
is now distributing its Bulletin No. 105-A, 
which is descriptive of equipment re- 
quired for the chemical, color, dyestuff 
and allied industries. This bulletin is 
profusely illustrated and describes in 
detail the various types of equipment 
extensively used in the chemical indus- 
try, such as high and low pressure cast 
steel autoclave, nitrating kettles, reduc- 
tion kettles, sulphonating kettles, fusion 
kettles, color kettles, tilting kettles, chem- 
ical kettles, jacketed puns, cryscalizing 
pans, vacuum pans, vacuum evaporators, 
rotary autoclaves, carbonators, extractors, 
phenol stills, beta naphtol stills, rectify- 
ing apparatus, distilling apparatus, di- 
gestors, dry vacuum pumps, vacuum dry- 
ing apparatus, of the chamber, rotary and 
drum types. 


in Rubber Circles 


{mer- 


ican Mills Award Contract—Mount Vernon-Woodbury to Enlarge 


Plant—National Aniline & Chemical Building 


Faber to Erect Addition 

The Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 39 
Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, N. _ Y., 
manufacturer of stationery supplies and 
rubber goods, has awarded the contract 
for a one-story, 70 x 190 ft. brick addition 
to be erected on Franklin Street, Brook- 
lyn, at a cost of $18,000. 


Ross-Lambert Planning Factory 

The Ross-Lambert Rubber Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is planning to erect a three- 
story 75 x €00-ft, factory in that city. C. 
F. Ross, Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is president of the company. 

Doss Opens Branct 

Branch offices of the Doss Rubber & 
Tube Co., Atlanta, Ga., have been opened 
in Macon, Ga., by J. H. Gautier at the 
Georgia Casualty Building, representative 
of the corporation. 


American Mills 


Award Building Contract 

The American Mills Co. 313 Mill 
Street, Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer 
of elastic fabrics, has awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a 1-story, 
60 x 9S ft., addition to its plant, to cost 
$10,000, 


Mt. Vernon Woodberry Plans Addition 

The Mt. Vernon Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
506 Continental Building, Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturers of cotton duck, has had 
plans prepared for an addition to its plant. 
J. E. Sperry, architect, 408 Calvert Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md., is receiving bids, and 
it is estimated that the improvement will 
cost S50.000. 

National Aniline Building 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
244 Madison Avenue, New York, manu- 
facturers of paraphenylenediamine, thio- 
carbanilide, and aniline oil accelerators 
for the rubber trade, has had plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a 3-story 
machine shop to be erected in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and to cost $85,000. 

This concern is also receiving bids at 
its Buffalo offices, at 354 Abbott Road, 
for the construction of a 6-story, 50 x 100 
ft., addition to its factory. T. H. McKaig 
is the architect and it is estimated that 
the work will cost $300,000. 


Maguire Rubber Company Moves 
The general offices of the Maguire Rub- 
ber Co. have been removed from 30 Chureh 
Street to 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Manufacturing Companies Expanding 


J. E. Thropp Plan New Plant—De 


Silva Plant Sold—Elmira Enlarging 


Plant—Delion to Make Additions—Kelly-Springfield to Build 
Million-Dollar Plant—Other Factory Expansion 


4ctivities 





John E. Thropp’s Sons Plan New Plant 
John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., builders 
of rubber working machinery, Lewis 
Street, Trenton, N. J., is having plans 
prepared by J. O. Hunt, architect, 114 
North Montgomery Street, Trenton, N. J., 
and will soon receive bids for the con- 
struction of a foundry and iron plant to 
be erected along the Delaware River. 
Estimated cost, $100,000. 
De Silva Company Sold 

The Bull’s Eye Rubber Company has 
bought the plant and business of the De 
Silva Rubber Company, Ine, and is 
now at 131 Harris Avenue, Long Island 
City. L. Emden is president, C. H. 
Squires, vice-president, and A. C. Squiers, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Triple Airless Tire to Build 
The Triple Airless Tire Co., Manorville, 
Pa., will soon receive bids for a plant, 
according to a report from that city. 


Elmira Rubber Adding to Plant 


The Elmira Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont., 
Canada, soon expects to start building a 
l-story addition to its plant, to cost 
$30,000. A. Steen is superintendent of 
the Elmira Rubber Co. 


Chemical Company to Remodel Plant 


The Trans-Atlantic Chemical Co., Lin- 
den, N. J., is planning to award the con- 
tract for the remodeling of its present 
factory building and erecting two new 
factories. 

Delion Increases Capital 

The Delion Tire & Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has increased its capital from 
$3,500,000 to $4,000,000 and plans to build 
additions to its plant. 


The Great Republic to Build in Texas 

The Great Republic Tire and Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Oklahoma City, 
(kla., has under consideration the con- 
struction of a plant at San Angelo, Tex., 
for manufacturing automobile tires and 
tubes. It contemplates an investment of 
about $225,000 in buildings and equip- 
ment. 


Kelly-Springfield Building in Maryland 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cook 
Street, Akron, Ohio, is building a three- 
story plant for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires in Cumberland, Md. It is 
estimated that this new plant will cost 
$1,000,000. 


Survey for Lambert Factory 

The work of surveying the forty-acre 
lot in East Peoria, lll... on which the new 
Lambert Multiplus Rubber Company, 
manufacturers of the trubulpruf tire and 
other rubber accessories, will soon be 
erected has been started. W. H. Brink 
of St. Paul, is the engineer and has super- 
vised the work. 


Overland Tire Buys Property 
Five acres of land in Omaha, Neb., has 
been purchased by the Overland Tire and 
Rubber Company, as a site for its plant. 
The company also oltained an option on 
twelve acres adjotning. 


New Miller Line 


Barker Awards Contract for Factory 

The Barker Cushion Tire & Rubber 
Co,, South Park Avenue, Chicago, IL, has 
awarded the contract for a 2-story, 50x125 
ft., plant to be erected on South Park 
Ave. and Sist St., Chicago, Il. 


Sandusky Planning Factory 
The Sandusky Rubber & Tire Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, is reported to be planning 
to spend $60,000 on the erection of a rub- 
ber manufacturing plant in that city. 





Kansas City Tire Opens New Offices 

L. J. Smith, president and treasurer 
of the Kansas City Tire & Rubber Cor- 
poration, announces that this concern has 
opened general offices at 1015 Commerce 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Giant Tire Rebuilding 

The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, 
Ohio, manufacturers of “Grant” tires 
and inner tubes, is rebuilding its plant 
on Western and Lima Avenues, that city, 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 


NEWS 


Marathon Completes Addition 
The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, Ohio, has completed an addi- 
tion to its factory of a large molded goods 
and specialty department. In addition to 
rubber specialties the company is now 
making large quantities of heels and soles 


American Tire Filler Acquires Plant 

The American Tire Filler Co., Kent, 
Wash., has purchased the plant of the 
Simplex Bed Co. in that city, and will 
there install machinery for the manufac- 
ture of rubber and composition fillers for 
automobile tires and mattresses. R. 8S 
Wicks, Mount Vernon, Wash., is president 
of this company. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Addition 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 620 
South Wabash Avenue, Muskegon, Mich., 
has awarded the contract for a_two- 
story, 85 x 115 ft. addition to its plant in 
that city for the manufacture of automo- 
bile tires. 
Planning Tire Factory for Texas 
The Southland Tire & Rubber Co., 308 
Brady Building, San Antonio, Texas., re- 
cently organized, plans to build a plant 
for the manufacture of automobile tire 
casings, inner tubes and other rubber 
goods. It is expected that the factory jvill 
be located in Fort Worth, Texas., and will 
cost approximately $50,000, 


The Miller “Black Beauty” Line 


The Miller Rubber Co. Akron, «Ohio, 
reports great success in the marketing of 
the “ Black Beauty ” hot water bottle and 
combination fountain syringe, which were 
brought out several months ago and have 
been advertised extensively. This is a 
high quality line of goods, as demon- 
strated by test during which the “ Black 





Another feature of the “ Black Beauty ” 
line is the unique way in which it is 
packed and shipped. The carton is de- 
mountable and when opened its interior 
forms a suitable display board, of which 
the bottle occupies the center panel. On 
the wings, on either side of the bottle, 
are lithographic prints showing the Old 

















Biack Beauty WATER BoTrTrLe IN DISPLAY CARTON 


Beauty ” water bottles have withstood 
water pressure in excess of 2116 pounds. 

The “ Black Beauty” line goods are of 
the one-piece molded type, without seams 
or bindings, and has an exclusive feature 
in the Miller “ C-Kure-Nek,” a construc- 
tion in which the thimble is imbedded in 
thick solid rubber Lefore the bottle is vul- 
canized, instead of being cemented into 
place after vulcanization of the bottle, 
as is often the practice. 


Faithful geyser in Yellowstone Park and 
Niagara Falls. 

The Miller carton is a valuable new 
idea in packing hot water bottles and 
similar articles. Besides affording a fine 
display card to the retailer it saves a lot 
of space to the manufacturer, it being 
possible to keep the cartons in the flat 
until needed instead of having to store 
the complete carton, which would occupy 
about six times as much space. 
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° ment-—Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 
> e fe ‘ . . ‘ 

Ame rican Rubber Patents Racine, Wis., raincoats; United States 
Rubber Co., New York City, interlining 
I , > M 14, 1918 1,267,088—-To Major A. Lane, Paola, Kan. Au- felt; Newark Rubber Co., Newark, N. J., 

1,265.77 lo Jorge Guerrero, Paris France tomobile-tire pump ~ainenate 
Tire for vehicle wheels 1,267,112—To Louis H. Perlman, New York, "™2coats. ee ; 
1,255,.787—To Clarence 8. Johnston, Glendive. Demountable rim. By the Finance and Supply Division of 
Mont. Demountable rim 1,267,147—To William F. Troast, Lancaster, the Army Medical Corps—Faultless Rub- 
1,.265,855—To Charles EE. Wood, Charleston, Pa., assignor of one-half to Frank B. per (Co.. Ashland. Ohio. rubber tubing and 
W. Va Plastic composition Teout, Lancaster, Pa. Vehicle-wheel tire. 9). wes ,¢ a ii pa -ubbe 
1,265,950-—-To Blijah R. Parker, Rifle, Colo. 1,267,219—To Takaji Hattori, Fellows, Cal. clarifying tubes ; American Hard Ru yber 
Antiskidding device Traction-tire. Co., New York City, spatulas; B. F. Good- 
1,265,051--To Louis H. Perlman, New York, 1,267,227—-To Charles M. Jones, North Ya- rich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, hose; 
N. ¥ Wheel. kima, Wash. Tire-carrier Luzerne M: facturing C Tre N 
1,266,054—To James V. Royal, Wollaston, 1,267,228—To Charles M. Jones, North Ya- UZerne Manufacturing Co., trenton, N. 
Mass., assignor of one-half to John L. kima, Wash. ‘Tire-carrier. J., rubber castings: Tver Rubber Co., 
Layne, Boston, Mass. Protective armor for 1,267,230—-To Ivan Nair Keim, Mount Holly, Andover, Mass.. rubber bags. and Archer 
pneumatic tires N. J. Resilient vehicle-tire. > ao i : " on . ws ehaoot. 
1.266.064 fo James J Sexton Columbus, 1,267,231—To Louis K. Kerndl, Lansing, Mich Rubber Co., Milford, Mass., rubber sheet 

Ohio Pneumatic tire Combined tire-valve and pressure governor, [Né. 

















1,265,773 _ 
Vehicle Wheel Tire 
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1,266,100——To Harold P. Brown, New York, ° > ace awards ade , >» Purchasing 
N.Y. ds P. Eos a, New ce Incorporations Recent awards made by the I ure hasing 
skid device embodying the same Racing Tire Delivery C ™~ om Wot Department of the General Engineering 
. ac 4 © “ rery o., c., Ne c, * ’ ° : 
1,266,127—To George Lennon Kavanagh, Mont- y. ¥.; capital, $1,000; to do a general truck. Depot include—Cincinnati Rubber Manu- 
+ sed baa ere : a ee | Kila Mel ing, carting and delivery business and selling facturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, garden 
wt, aed o 400n stua : aa e y 
: o ; > as rubber tires. hose; Boston Wove se: Rubber 
bourne Victoria, Australia Resilient Liberty Sole & Tire Co., Dover, Del. ; capital, @, Cs mbridge. peel “— “a bes tape: 
once 1, . ‘ $250,000; to manufacture and sell fiber soles, ~ "” ambridge, Mass., insulating tape, 
may wi Ny a R. “ey Eeeees, Pa. tires and rubber articles ; capital, $250,000: in- Emanuel Baumgarten, and Lamb and 
Antiskid device or motor vehicies corporators: K. W. Brier and James J. Craw- Ti . 9 Serer . . < 
1,266,361—To Herbert N. Wayne, Los Angeles, yen Vincennes, Ind 2: : Tilden, both of Washington, D. C., rubber 
ecw tt Tire. . . Rubber Substitution Corporation of America, StAps ; B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
ane tag 3d ye B. Leben > wn New York, Dover, Del.; capital, $500,000; incorporators: Akron, Ohio, suction hose; Goodyear Tire 
N, 2. re Duliding machine A. W. Britton, Pawl 8. Smith and Willi: YS y Tashing . 
1,266,408—To Arthur Cartheuser, West Orange, Rogan. all of New York MK am A. and Rubber Co., Washington, D. C., auto 
NR. d Pneumatic-tire casing. American Rim, Tire & Rubber Co. : capital, repair supplies; National Electric Sup- 
1,206,482 Te Harris Kamrass, New York, $500,000: to manufacture, sell, trade and deal Ply Co., Washington, D. C., vulcanizers, 
N. Y¥. Air cushion. in rims and tires; incorporators: C. I Rim- ete: Uni 7s . Me ‘ ay tee 
ona KO? : . si 8; Ss: c. kL, tC, ; nited States Tire Co., Washing- 
1,266,507 To Edmund B. Ludwig, Kansas linger, M. M. Clancy and F. A. Armstrong, all . s ue =e, : 7 £ 
City, Mo Device for applying antiskid- of Wilmington, Del. ton, D. C., reliners, breakers, etc.: Bowers 
ding chains to pneumatic tires Armocord Tire & Rubber Co., Dover, Del.; Rubber Works, San Francisco, Cal., fire 
Issvurp May 21, 1918 capital, $100,000; to manufacture rubber goods — ¢ Nick inamata WW 
1,.266,578—To Thomas A. Gambing, Boston, of all kinds, including tires and tubes; incor- hose; R. and J. Dick, Ltd., Passaic, N. J., 
Mass., assignor to United Lace & Braid poraters ; Perris Giles, E. M. Haslan and C. N. balata belting; Acme Rubber Manufac- 
Mfg. Co., a corporation of Rhode Island. Ryan, all of Wilmington, Del. turing Co., Trenton, N. J., fire hose; Bos- 
Rubber lift for boots and shoes Lesser & Stenge, New York, N. Y.; capital, WwW ao Hos ioe 1 Rubber C Cs 
1.266,.698—To Colin Macbeth, Birmingham, $100,000; to manufacture rain coats; incor ton oven ose ane ubber Dre am- 
Eng., assignor to The Dunlop Rubber Co., page . Cc. sree, B. Stenge and M. bridge, Mass., fire hose, etc. 
Ltd., Westminster, Englanc Tire. sser, all of 215 West 98th Street. Dascncine aol sdara race , § . , ) 
1,266,852—-To John W. Pepple, San Antonio, Republic Distributing Co., San Francisco, Purchasing orders recently made by the 
Tex. Vehicle tires Cal. ; capital, $25,000; to deal in all kinds of Quartermaster’s Department of the Army 
1,266,901—-To Newton M. Anderson, Worthing- rubber goods; incorporators: Harry Lesser, J. jn¢ > yse washers from the Acme 
ton, Ind., assignor of one-half to William B Howell and J. P. Costell, all of San Fran saciece nese | < N : 
T. Jean, Worthington, Ind Vulcanizer cisco Rubber Co,, Trenton, N. J. 
1,266,936—To Samuel J. Harris and Allan A The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Harris, Randolph, Mass Rubber article . . a aia an an . . 
1.266.9867_To Nelaon’ W. McLeod, St. Louis, Government Purchases Rubber Goods Washington, D. C., has placed an order 
Mo. Method of making pneumatic tires Contracts for rubber goods were re- for $46,000 worth of flax packing for the 
oer ” oa Yo . > P ‘he >» TT 
1,267 062 To Cecil H. Duckett and ‘ harles J cently placed by the Government : navy. The contract went to the Belmont 


Fitzpatrick, Washington, D. (¢ Inner 


tube. 


By the Army Quartermaster’s Depart- 


Packing & Rubber Cos Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Getting Miles Out of Tires 
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The greatest difficulty experieficed 
by tire dealers in their business un- 
doubtedly is the question of adjust- 
ments, and this difficulty is largely 
due to the dealer’s own attitude in 
selling tires: Tires, like other items 
of merchandise, will usually stay sold 
if they are sold as they should be 
sold. 

The great cause of trouble lies in 
the fact that the dealer in too many 
eases neglects to educate the user to 
tell the difference between good tires 
and bad tires. Dealers too frequently 
make extravagant promises of mile- 
age to be obtained from the tires they 
sell, and, naturally, they suffer from 
the ‘‘ come-back.’’ 

Another factor which most dealers 
sadly neglect is the matter of the con- 
ditions under which tires can be ex- 
pected to deliver the mileage built 
into them by their manufacturers. 
The average user does not use the 
common sense in connection with his 
tires that he would in the case of a 
pair of shoes, for instance. If a man 
buys a pair of walking shoes and uses 
them to play football, and they go to 
pieces in a few days, he does not 
think of complaining. He realizes 
that the use he made of the shoes was 
not a legitimate one, and that it was 
this abuse that ruined the shoes. On 
the other hand, this same man usual- 
ly pays no attention to the way he 
abuses his tires, because he does not 
realize the mistreatment he is giving 
them. 

The necessity for making adjust- 
ments has a cause, and the dealer 
should do all in his power to elim- 
inate this cause. The user will not 
usually realize the cause himself; he 
recognizes only the effect. If the 
dealer promises him that he will get 
6000 miles out of his tires and he 
only gets 3000, he places the blame 
on the manufacturer and gives no 
heed to the manner by which he 
probably misused the tires. 

If the dealer wants his tires to stay 
sold, he can do nothing better than 
to point out and make clear to his 
customers the things that prevent 
tires from delivering the mileage 


By Herbert E. Fry 


built into them. With tire prices at 
their present level, the average user 
will be found to be in a recipient 
mood when the causes of tire damage 
are pointed out and explained to him. 
The dealer will find it an easy task 


TirES DAMAGED BY SKIDDING AND BY 
CHAINS 


to get the user’s co-operation, and he 
will help to save some of the millions 
of dollars that are wasted uncon- 
sciously each year in tires that are 
ruined before they have delivered 
their mileage. Of the tires sold, fully 
99 per cent are short-lived, not be- 
cause of any fault ef the manufac- 
turer, but because of absolute neglect 
and carelessness on the part of users 
who are unconscious of their mis- 
takes. Of course, a tire that is not 
quite up to standard will from time 
to time get out of the factory, but in 
such eases there is seldom trouble, for 
the manufacturer almost invariably 
makes good. 

It can truthfully be said that, leav- 
ing aside ‘‘ seconds,’’ ninety-nine per 
eent of the tires that are shipped 
from the factories are perfect. Yet 
some motorists get from 8000 to 
10,000 miles of service, and some only 
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3000. The owners of tires which 
have run from 8000 to 10,000 miles 
invariably will attribute this good 
service to two things: a good make of 
tire and proper care. 

Since 99 per cent of the tires are 
perfect in workmanship and mate- 
rials, and since many motorists re- 
ceive satisfactory mileage, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that all motorists 
should receive the same satisfactory 
mileage. In other words, where good 
tires are used, care is a governing 
factor in mileage, and proper care, 
knowing ‘‘ how,’’ is what gives the 
tire longevity. 

The following suggestions may 
help to cut down tire bills by adding 
to tire mileage: 

Inflation 

Manufacturers vary as to the air 
pressure to be maintained in their 
tires, and even if the required pres- 
sure is not stamped on the side of 
the tire, the dealer should tell his cus- 
tomers what pressure is recom- 
mended by the manufacturer. On 
the whole, the following schedule is 
safe to follow: 3” tire, 60 pounds; 
314” tire, 70 pounds; 4” tire, 80 
pounds; 414” tire, 90 pounds; 5” tire, 
95 pounds; 514” tire, 100 pounds; 
and the wise motorist always tests his 
tires before leaving the garage. 

The most serious mistake made by 
the average motorist in regard to the 
inflation of his tires is in reducing 
the pressure in hot weather to allow 
for heat expansion. While this ex- 
pansion may be true, still it is not 
great enough to do any harm. The 
ear will naturally ride a bit hard, but 
not uncomfortably. The user should 
always be reminded that it is under- 
inflation and not overinflation that 
destroys tires. As one reduces the 
air pressure below the recommended 
amount, one places tires in danger of 
being ruined beyond repair. 

An underinflated tire under a load 
will flatten out, causing the side walls 
to bend up and down as the wheel re- 
volves. This flexing generates a 
severe heat, which chafes through the 
first ply of fabric, then the next ply, 
and so on until a blowout occurs. 
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Tires should b kept inflated up 
to the recommended pressure sum 
mer or winter, whether the tempera 
ture iss YO or zero, as nothing has 
so much bearing on long tire service 
as proper inflation 

Broken Fabric 

The so-called stone bruise,’ 
which is a common term for broken 
fabric, is a condition hard for the 
motorist to understand 

To prevent ‘‘ stone bruises,’’ the 
dealer should warn his customers to 
watch for stones or other obstrue 
tions in the roadway and to avoid 
them, avoid ruts, drive slowly when 
crossing car tracks, and be sure not 


to bump into curb stones, especially 
with underinflated tires. 

When a tire been injured in 
this way it should be repaired imme- 
diately. A blowout patch should 
never be used—it will only aggravate 
the injury. If the bruised tire is 
properly repaired it will run for a 
good many miles more. 

When the fabric has been bruised, 
this never shows on the outside of the 
tire, for the reason that the tread 
rubber is tough and resilient and ab- 
sorbs the blow, while the fabric 
breaks at the point where the blow 
is received. The final blowout may 
not occur until perhaps 50, 75 or 106 
miles have been run after the tire has 


has 


received the original blow, and the 
ear may be riding on a _ perfectly 


smooth road when the blowout comes. 
All pneumatic tires are susceptible 


to fabric breaks, but care in driving 
and proper inflation will prevent 
most cases. 
Torn Tread 
When the tread of a tire appears 


be wearing in places and tearing 
away from the fabric, it is due to one 
or more of the following conditions: 
i, sudden stopping and starting; 2, 
improperly adjusted brakes; 3, mak- 
ing turns at high speed, causing the 
tire to skid. 

To prevent this unnecessary wear, 
the brakes should be properly ad- 
justed that they grip the brake 
drums evenly. Brakes should not be 


SO 


applied too suddenly : In starting, 
one should not allow the wheels to 
spin. Skidding is always to be 


avoided as much as possible. 


Unusual Tread W ear 
When tires are 
do not run parallel to each other they 


used on wheels that 


are foreed to undergo a diagonal 
grind. which causes the tread to wear 


off faster than it usually will. 

This condition can be brought 
about by the steering rod or axle 
heing bent, by poor or loose bearings, 
by a demountable rim that is not 
fitted right or is loose wheel may 
be thrown out of alignment by strik- 


THE 


RUBBER AGE AND 
or dropping 
the op- 


an angle 
is avoided by 


ing a curb at 
into a rut that 


posite wheel. All of these small ac- 
cidents, while they often pass unno- 
ticed, are sufficient to cause the 
injury to wheels that will result in 
abnormal tire tread wear. 

Chains are known to be the best 
anti-skid device that can be used, but 
rubber and metal do not work well 


together. When applying chains it 
is essential that they be applied loose, 
so that as the wheel revolves the cross 
links will not stay at the same point 
and gouge out the rubber. 

Tires when exposed to light and 
heat will lose their ‘“‘ liveliness ”’ 
they will crack and harden, and will 
become unfit for Experience 
has showed, however, that 


use. 


age does 
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not affeet tires when they are prop- 
erly stored in a dark, cool and dry 
place. When an extra tire is carried 
on the ear it should be covered, in 
order keep out the sunlight and 
water. If the car is not used in the 
winter, the tires should be taken off, 


wrapped up and carefully stored. 
Likewise, the tubes after the air has 
been taken out of them should be 


properly folded, placed in a box and 


dusted with tire tale. 
Nine out of ten tires that come 
back for adjustment show evidence 


indicating that dealers 
can do good work by educating their 
customers to be more considerate of 
their tires. The best means of doing 
this is to point out and emphasize the 
causes of tire damages. 


of rank abuse, 


Dynamometer Tests for Tires 


Were an automobile permitted to 
coast down a hill, it would finally stop 
when it reached the level for two rea- 
friction losses in the bearings: 
power losses in the tires. 

The average motorist pays little at- 


Sons: 


tention to power loss due to tire 
equipment, taking it for granted that 


the loss is so small as to be unimpor- 
The Firestone Tire and Rub- 


tant. 


running on the road. 
test, the tire 
which 1s re- 


of a motor car 

In the dynamometer 
is placed on a wheel, 
volved by an electric motor, and its 
tread rests on a fly-wheel or drum, 
which in turn is connected to an elee- 
trie generator. There is a gage on 
the motor which registers the amount 
of power required to revolve the tire, 
while the generator is provided with 
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ber Company, Akron, Ohio, however, 
has been devoting much money and 
brains to the study of power loss in 
tires, and has lately perfected a dyna- 
mometer, which is said to enable en- 
gineers to determine exactly the 
amount of power required to move a 
tire and to keep it going. A tire 


placed on the Firestone dynamometer 


is said to go through the same kind 
of test as though it were on the wheel 


TESTING 


DYNAMOMETER 


another which measures the 
power delivered by the tire. The dif- 
ference between the amount of power 
put into the tire to move it, and the 
amount delivered to the generator by 
the tire, shows the power in the 
tire. 

The dynamometer is provide d with 
devices for equalizing all friction so 
that the exact amount of power lest 
in driving the tire is registered. 


gage 


loss 
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News of Interest to the Tire Trade 


Advance in Tire Equipment Prices—Amazon’s Help to Dealers—United 


Motors Co. Withdraws Suit Against Keystone 


New Distributor 





for J. & D. Tires—Clough with Mason—Keystone Takes 


Gryphon Output—C, 


Advance in Tire Equipment Prices 


As anticipated for some time, automo- 
bile manufacturers will have to pay 
higher prices on tire equipment orders. 
The lead has been taken by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, which has ad- 
vanced its prices to automobile manufac- 
turers approximately in the same propor- 
tion as its recent raise in consumers’ 
prices. Other tire companies are ex- 
pected to follow this move, and some of 
them feel that an advance of from 15 to 
20 per cent would be justified. for it would 
not be equal to the increases already 
made by the car makers on their own 
products. 

For several years the big equipment 
contracts have been made at very low 
figures on the theory that the renewal 
business resulted in developing a_ per- 
petual influx of new customers. Under 
present conditions, however, the character 
of these contracts made on the old basis 
is too burdensome to continue. While 
uniformly limited to three month terms, 
with a provision for readjustment on re- 
newal, practically speaking the tire mak 
ers’ options were never exercised. It is, 
therefore, probable that the increase will 
affect the full season's requirements. 


Amazon’s Aid to Dealers 

There are many sides to business, and 
even the smallest enterprises have aspects 
that require consideration and study. The 
day has passed, so far as reputable tire 
manufacturers are concerned, when it 
was considered good business to unload 
upon the dealers all the goods that they 
could be induced to take. 

Tire manufacturers now realize that it 
is the dealers who make business move. 
Though it is desirable of course that their 
contracts should cover as much stock as 
possible, it is no longer forgotten that a 
dealer with a lot of dead stock on his 
hands will not be a good man to approach 
for an order next year. One of the best 
Ways to make a dealer’s contracts profit- 
able is to help him to sell the goods. 

The Amazon Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. is going to unusual lengths in this 
direction, and has prepared an advertis- 
ing plan that involves no expense to the 
dealer, though it is calculated to benefit 
him immensely. As soon as the dealer 
takes in a stock of Amazon goods the 
company gets behind him with adver- 
tising. Newspaper advertising, outdoor 
displays and window displays are kept go- 
ing. all in the name of the local Amazon 
dealer. Bulletin signs of sheet steel meas- 
uring 5 x S ft. and road tacking signs 
12 x 36 in. are furnished for the dealer 
Where the business warrants it, 
Series 


to place. 
big city wall signs are painted. 
letters to prospects, miscellaneous adver- 
tising matter, and lithographed station- 
ery also are supplied gratis 


Keystone Tire Suit Discontinued 
The suit of the United Motors Company, 
of Rutherford, N. J., against the Keystone 
Tire and Rubber Company for infringe- 
ment of patent has been discontinued. 
The United Motors Company. which is not 
connected with other companies of similar 
name, started suit last June for the in- 
fringement of patent No. 1,107,098. The 
tread of the Keystone tire was claimed 
to be an infringement of this patent. 





J. Welch Promoted 


Newerf to Distribute J. & D. Tires 

W. D. Newerf, head of the W. D. 
Newerf Tire Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has just concluded arrangements to be- 
come Pacific coast distributor for the J. 
and D. Tire Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
Newerf will move his headquarters to San 
Francisco and will distribute J. and D. 
products throughout the west. 

He was coast distributor for the Good- 
year Company from 1904 to 1911, and 
from 1911 to 1915 he distributed the Mil- 
ler Rubber Company’s tires. Since 1915 
he has done an extensive tire jobbing 
business throughout the Pacific territory. 
Under the new arrangements he will op- 
erate under the corporate name of the 
W. DD. Newerf Tire Company. 


Lee E. Clough Now with Mason 

Lee E. Clough, one of the best-known 
solid tire men in the country, and a 
pioneer in solid construction, has been 
secured by the Mason Tire & Rubber Co, 
to take charge of the new solid tire de- 
partment of the Mason factory at Kent, 
Ohio. Mr. Clough has resigned from the 
Firestone Tire Co. of Akron and will as- 
sume his new duties with the Mason Co. 
at once. 

Mr. Clough was born in Akron in 18738 
and educated in Akron’s public schools. 
His first position in the business world 
was with the B. F. Goodrich Co., where 
he remained for five years. He later 
went with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., where he was in the solid tire de- 
partment of that company. In 1905 Mr. 
Clough became connected with the Fire- 
stone Co., where he remained for thirteen 
years. For eleven years of this period he 
was in charge of the solid tire department 
and for the past two years has devoted 
himself to research work in the developing 
department and laboratory of the Fire- 
stone Co. 

The solid tire department of the Mason 
Co. is almost ready for operation. The 
company has been fortunate in securing 
rapid delivery on equipment for manu- 
facturing the tires and it is expected that 
the first solid tire will be on the market 
in a few months. 


Ertel Branch Manager for Kelly-Springfield 
J. D. Ertel, formerly office manager of 
the Minneapolis branch of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., has been appointed 
office manager of the New York branch. 


Pittsburgh Branch for Miller 

The firm of Stewart and MHaroper, 
wholesale distributors for the Miller Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, has been dis- 
solved, and the Miller tire business in 
Pittsburgh, having assumed unexpected- 
ly large proportions, the Miller Rubber 
Company has established a direct factory 
branch in that city. It is managed by S. 
S. Stewart, formerly of Stewart and 
Harper, and is at 5968 Baum Boulevard. 


Keystone Takes Gryphon Output 

Gryphon tires, first brought to the 
trade’s attention more than a year ago, 
when the Gryphon Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, New York City, disclosed its plans 
to build a quality product, will henceforth 
give way to tires bearing the Keystone 
brand. The Keystone Tire and Rubber 
Company has acquired on a_ cost-plus 
basis the entire Gryphon output. 
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C. J. Welch Promoted 

Cc. J. Welch, for several years manager 
of the truck tire department of the 
United States Tire Company, New York, 
has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant sales manager. He will continue 
to devote his special attention to the truck 
tire end of the business, in which he will 
have the assistance of C. K. Whidden, 
formerly in charge of the truck tire de- 
partment at the Philadelphia branch of 
the United States Tire Co., who has been 
promoted to the post of assistant manager 
of the truck tire department in the gen- 
eral offices. 

Mr. Welch has been identified with the 
United States Tire Company since his 
graduation from college in 1907—first 
with the Morgan and Wright sales depart- 
ment, of which he became assistant man- 
ager. He went to the Chicago branch of 
the United States Tire Company when it 
was formed in 1911 as assistant to J. C. 
Weston, who at that time had charge of 
sales of bicycle, motorcycle and truck tires 
in the Middle West. Mr. Weston is now 
vice-president of the United States Tire 
Company. 


Huge Goodyear Output 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, is now turning 20,000 tires a day 
and is more than seventy-five days be- 
hind in its tire orders, according to a 
report from the rubber metropolis. The 
total Goodyear tire sales for the six 
months ended May 1 exceeded $66,000,000, 
showing an increase of 40 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year. A 
year ago the company had 300 women 
working in its Akron plant; it now em 
ploys 3000 women there and this number 
will soon be increased to 5000. 

Fisk Expects Big Year 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and its subsidiary, the Federal! 
Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis., expect to do a 
gross business in 1918 of better than 
$50,000,000. This would place the Fisk 
organization among the first five leading 
tire manufacturers of America. In 1917, 
the sales of the Fisk Company were over 
$29,000,000. Recent months are said to 
have shown a handsome gain in new 
business. In March, business showed an 
increase of 33 per cent over the same 
month of last year. The Federal Rub- 
ber Co., which did $8,000,000 gross in 
1917, expects to do close to $20,000,000 this 
year. The Fisk Rubber Co. earned 21 
per cent on common stock in 1917. 

Another Mason Quarterly Dividend 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, on June 1 was 
appointed transfer agent and registrar of 
the preferred and common stock of the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio. 

The seventh quarterly dividend on pre 
ferred stock of the company was declared 
payable on July 1 to stockholders of rec 
ord June 15. Hereafter stock books will 
close on the fifteenth of the month pre- 
ceding date of dividend payment. 

This announcement is made by D. M. 
Mason, treasurer of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Empire Has Large Month 

Shipments made by the Empire- Tire 
& Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., during the 
month of March amounted to $625,000, 
with estimated earnings ip excess of 
$80,000, according to J. E. Baum, president 
of the company. This is one of the 
largest months in the history of the Em- 
pire Tire & Rubber Co., which is now 
filling large Government contracts for 
fire hose and gas masks. 
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Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, June 25, 1918, 
Conditions governing manufacture and 
distribution are changing rapidly, and 
are constantly becoming more serious. 
This is particularly true of materials, 
labor and transportation The sight of 
motor trucks plying back and forth o1 
express business between points many 

miles apart is becoming very common. 
(ne of the noticeable features of the 
rubber trade at the present time is the 
attitude of the jobbers in regard to prices, 
While formerly some price 
cutting and = traveling were 
allowed a certain leeway on many items, 
firmly held in all lines. 
many 


there was 
sniesmen 


prices are now 
Shortages continue to appear in 
lines, and jobbers will no longer take 
orders for fall dating at prices ruling 
when the order is taken on a long list of 
merchandise Manufacturers have with 
drawn all prices on some lines and are 
quoting on specifications only 

There is still much speculation as to 
the probable effect of the new freight 
rates, but it is generally conceded that 
they will result in a further advance in 
prices of rubber goods generally. Just 
now prices do not appear to concern the 
trade nearly so much as the ability to get 
the goods lo date both retail and job 
bing sales are said to be in excess of 
last year, and if merchandise can be 
secured to fill all the wants of the trade 
the rubber business throughout the coun 
try this year will be the best in the 
history of the industry Jobbers and re- 
tailers now appear to be united in the 


belief that practically all lines of rubber 
goods will advance further in price, and 
they are all striving to get goods. Col- 
lections are good, and cash sales are 


much above normal 


WECHANICAL GOODS 


A fairly heavy 
being done in rubbe 
and a canvass of the trade has confirmed 
the belief that 
better than it was at this season last 
year. Manufacturers say that they are 
not only being troubled in the matter of 
materials, but labor problems constantly 
are becoming more serious. The shortage 
of skilled labor is particularly felt, and 
there are indications that this class of 
workmen will be transferred into other 
lines of work from occupations that are 
regarded as non-essential. It is reported 
that manufacturers that are not engaged 
in Government work have been approached 
by Federal officials with a view to ascer- 
taining how much exists for 
retaining on pay rolls the men at present 
employed. Where manufacturers have 
more skilled workmen than the repre- 
sentatives of the Government Labor 
Bureau believes they should have, fac- 
tory managers are told that surplus men 
must be taken and placed in other local 
factories, or sent elsewhere to places 
where Government work is being done. 


volume of business is 


mechanical goods, 


business in general is 


necessity 


TIRES 

There continues to be a good demand 
for automobile, bicycle and motorcycle 
tires, and many dealers who stocked up 
heavily in anticipation of higher prices 
say they do not regret having done so, 
because they believe a shortage and 
higher prices are sure to come before the 
season is over. Many users of pleasure 
ears and commercial vehicles are buying 
tires ahead of actual needs in anticipa- 
tion of shortage and much higher prices. 
Deliveries are good on most makes. 
There is a big retail demand for tire 
repair materials and devices. Many 
manufacturers are not allowing their 
salesmen sell beyond a period of thirty 
days and insist upon them taking orders 
as near as possible for two weeks’ de- 
livery in moderate quantities. No one 
can tell how soon prices may take a 
jump of from 10 to 20 per cent, conse 
quently manufacturers do not feel like 
loading up a lot of new customers for 
long future deliveries, especially in view 
of the fact that they are already finding 
it almost impossible to fill orders at pres 
ent prices. There are shortages in cer- 
tain sizes, and manufacturers are still 
obliged to get much of their supplies 
and new equipment by express—a very 


costly process 


. <2 


YY" 





DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 

Both jobbers and retailers report a 
good volume of business in all lines of 
rubber sundries, and the trade is being 
confronted more every day with the prob- 
lem of securing goods. Nearly all lines 
are becoming harder to get, and jobbers 
are unable to replenish their stocks as 
rapidly as desired. Manufacturers are 
taking orders subject to their ability to 
make shipments and to prices prevailing 
at the time of shipment. This unsatis- 
factory condition brought about by the 
war makes it uncertain both as to when 
the goods will be delivered, if at all, and 
at what prices. Manufacturers are de- 
voting their attention to the requirements 
of the Government, which are of course 
given preference. They are suffering more 
and more from a_e scarcity of labor, 
which is manifesting itself in the work- 
manship on many articles. Jobbers say 
that many items of rubber sundries show 
evidence of having been made by hands 
unskilled in rubber manufacturing. Most 
manufacturers of bathing caps have dis- 
continued the making of these lines. In 
fact the general tendency is to discon- 
tinue manufacturing articles for which 
there is not a staple demand, and articles 
that are not considered as_ essentials. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 
story of steps that are being taken to 
standardize rubber sundries There is 
much room for standardizing in these lines. 


Cotton Yarn and Fabric 


New York, JuNE 25, 1918. 

The raw cotton market continued to 
gain strength during the past two weeks, 
favorable war news and buying of Octo- 
ber by some of the largest spot firms in 
the business having helped the market 
along. Reports from the South of an ex- 
treme hot wave threatened for a time 
to weaken the market, but late advices 
showed that instead of harming the crop 
the hot wave has helped it along by kill 
ing, or helping to kill, the loss caused by 
holl weevil and lice. It also enabled the 
farmers to clear their fields of grass. The 
hot wave was broken several days ago. 

Practically all the recent weather re 
ports from the South have been favor 
able, and crop conditions are described as 
excellent in confidential reports received 
by local cotton brokers. Exports of cot- 
ton continue to increase, and this has 
also been a factor in the strength of the 
market. The placing of new ships in 
commission every day is making more 
cargo space available for exports of cot 
ton, and there is a good demand in all 
European countries for this American 
staple. Exports of cotton on June 20, for 
instance, totaled 17,067 bales, bringing the 
clearances so far this season up to 3,686,- 
YS1 bales, compared with 5,200,988 at the 
same time a year ago. 

Damage by the boll weevil plague is 
said to be increasing in some of the in 
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fected districts of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. Contract business is on the 
increase, the technical position of the mar- 
ket and the big discounts allowed below 
the spot prices are partly responsible for 
the big contract movement which has set 
in. Mills now have rare opportunities 
to buy contracts for fall options at a 
material discount below the probable 
price on which prices of cott goods will 
he based by the Government. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 

At last reports, it was understood in 
the trade that the United States Shipping 
Board has finally taken decisive action 
limiting the imports of Egyptian cotton 
into this country to 80,000 bales for the 
year. As already three-fourths of this 
amount has been imported, only 20,000 
bales more may now be imported. No 
arrivals have been reported from Boston 
during the past few weeks, and it is prob- 
able that the submarine menace off the 
Atlantic coast will stop shipments for the 
time being. No improvement has been re- 
ported in the condition of the Arizona 
crop of Egyptian cotton. It is said that 
some acreage of Egyptian cotton has 
been planted in California this year, but 
the bulk of the crop of the “ native State” 
will be Durango cotton, a Mexican prod- 
uct said to be somewhat like the Egyp- 
tian. 
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SEA ISLAND 

All reports from Sea Island belt con- 
tinue discouraging, and poor weather and 
the boll weevil are said to have taken a 
heavy toll of the new crop. Values are 
nominal at 75 cents per pound for average 
extra choice, but there is little business 
reported due to the small supplies in the 
hands of sellers. No official estimate of 
the present crop has been heard yet, but 
expectations are that it will be very much 
below the yield of last year. 

YARNS 

The demand for cotton yarns exceeds 
the supplies in the hands of sellers, and 
eases have been recorded where civilian 
yarn consumers have paid high premiums 
to secure needed supplies. Many knitters 
and weavers are badly in need of stocks 
and willingly pay almost any quotations 
asked. Allotments of yarns to spinners 
working on Government orders are said 
to be reaching the mills very slowly, and 
some dissatisfaction has been reported on 
this score. In order to facilitate de- 
liveries of Government wool to spinners, 
all existing embargoes on wool have been 
lifted for a period of two months. Prac- 
tically all grades are impossible to get 
in the open market, and prices are all 
nominal. 

FABRICS 

The market for fabrics is in a very 
unsettled condition, and the establishment 
of prices by the Government is expected 
within a very short time. The Govern- 
ment has been taking large quantities of 
fabrics from the market, and quotations 
have been wholly nominal for some time. 
Mills are continually advancing their 
prices, and overnight changes are fre- 
quently reported. 

TIRE FABRICS 

There is a strong demand reported for 
tire fabrics, and the market holds firm. 
An advance in 1744 ounce carded Egyptian 
to $1.30 per square yard was the only 
reported during the past two 
Other prices are unchanged, with 
17% ounce combed Sea Island firm at 
$1.70 per square yard, carded Egyptian 
steady at $1.20 per square yard, carded 
Peelers steady at $1.10, and combed Peel- 
ers at $1.15 per square yard. The labor 
problem is still a serious feature of the 
market, as shortages of help in the mills 
has cut down production somewhat. The 
Shipping Board’s restrictions on imports 
of Egyptian cotton will also probably 
necessitate a cutting down in production. 

HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 

Prices on mechanical ducks are nominal- 
ly unchanged, with little to be had. The 
market is strong, and there is a good 
demand, with most of the country’s pro- 
duction going to Government uses. The 
War Industries Board is at present hold- 
ing conferences to determine a just basis 
upon which to fix prices for ducks, but 


Chemicals and Con 


New York, June 25, 1918. 

The market for chemicals and com- 
pounding materials, which are used 
by the rubber manufacturing trade, has 
displayed signs of greater activity during 
the past two weeks. The period of de- 
pression caused by the Government re- 
triction of rubber imports has given way 
to a more cheerful tone, as manufacturers 
seem to be assured of a fair supply of 
crude rubber at least over the balance 
of the current year, and feel justified in 
going ahead. They have ample orders on 
hand for finished goods and begin to 


change 
weeks. 
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nothing definite regarding the outcome of 
the negotiations had been heard up to the 
time of writing. The large and increas- 
ing demands of the Government will un- 
doubtedly make it harder for rubber 
manufacturers to obtain supplies. The 
extension of the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy will cause a heavy demand for 
more ducks for uniforms. 
DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 

The market has been generally quiet 
since the last writing, with no quotable 
changes in prices recorded. There have 
been some slight fluctuations, but no defi- 
nite changes. The market for drills has 
been a trifle weak, with little trading re- 
ported because of the small stocks avail- 
able for spot trading. The market for 
sheetings has been generally quiet, with 
offerings for delivery in August a trifle 
under the spot prices quoted below. The 
Government continues to take most of the 
output of osnaburgs, as this material is 
still needed for camouflage purposes in 
Europe. 

BURLAPS 

Trading in burlaps has been quiet gen- 
erally since the last report, and the prices 
are unchanged. No large arrivals have 
been reported within the past week, al- 
though some cargoes came into port two 
weeks ago, having successfully run the 
submarine zone off the coast. Only a rou- 
tine business has been transacted in spot 
burlap, but a little activity was noted in 
future delivery sales, 


New York Quotations 
TIRE FABRICS 


174-ounce Sea Island, combed, —_ 
sq. yd. $1.70@ — 





17%4-ounce Egyptian, combed... 1.40@ - 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded... 1.30@ — 
17 4-ounce Peelers, carded..... 1.10@ 
1744-ounce Peelers, combed,.... 1.15@ 
DUCKS 
Single Filling (pound basis). -~ 78 
Double Filling (pound basis)........ .79 
DRILLS 
ER ee er 5 
37-inch 2.75-yard ... scetrane 30 
87-inch 3.00-yard ..... ‘4 29 
37-inch 3,25-yard ..... : ‘eee 7 I 
37-inch ; DE) v-cebsgesunutsw cet .26 
37-inch 3.95-yard ... ia ink aes 2214 
37-inch 2.00-yard Southern..... a 75 
38-inch 2.00-yard Northern..... zs . 
40-inch 2.47-yard Northern........yd. 35 
40-inch 2.47-yard Northern.... , - 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southern.... - 40 
52-inch 1.90-yard Northern.... - 40 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.35-yard ... ae 82 
40-inch 2.50-yard ........ . arate , oo 
40-inch 2.85-yard ....... . ; 32 
10-inch 3.00-yard .... ere 28% 
40-inch 3.25-yard Shion es be peeeen 28 
40-inch 3.75-yard . 6 aw ie 20 
10-inch 3.60-yard . se es 2514 
40-inch 4.25-yard . Asien 21 
38-inch Jacket Cloths... yd. .21@23 


BURLAPS 
(Spot Carload Lots) 


40-inch 8 ounce =e .. 19.00 
40-inch 10 ounce : , ; 23.25 
40-inch 10%4-ounce 24.00 
ypounding Materials 
search the market for supplies. Anticipa- 


tion of contract deliveries are more fre- 
quently coming to the sellers, and in some 
instances manufacturers are trying to 
double their contracted quota. 

Under the smallness of supplies a gen- 
eral steadier tone prevailed, and in some 
commodities special circumstances have 
brought out sharp advances. Labor short- 
age and fear of Government control have 
forced a sensational advance in rosin, tur- 
pentine and pitch. Scarcity of raw ma- 
terials has imparted special strength in 
the dry colors with blacks and blues held 
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for higher prices. Although no definite 
announcement was forthcoming from 
Washington it was generally expected that 
the Government would fix the price on 
sulphuric acid at the basis of $30 per ton 
for 60 degrees. 
SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE 

An unsettled state of this commodity 
was caused by the report that the Govern- 
ment was intending to place the naval 
stores upon the list of non-essentials, and 
the talk of a closing down of this entire 
industry has had a great effect on prices. 
But the real strength of the market lies 
in the fact, that a scarcity of labor is 
going to force additional curtailment even 
if the Government keeps its hands off the 
industry. Pure gum spirits were quoted 
at 63c., an advance of llc. per gallon, and 
wood turpentine was held in the range 
from 54 to 57c., an advance of Tc. per 
gallon. 

ROSIN 

The same conditions which forced the 
sharp advance in the turpentine market 
also sent rosin prices up to a new high 
level. Barrels of 280 pounds advanced 
from $8.25 to $9.95. 


TOLUOL 

The market is dominated by the Gov 
ernment regulations, with occasional re- 
leases reported to private consumers, 
showing their requirements to be essen- 
tial. Such are receiving their small stocks 
on the basis of $1.50 per gallon for tank 
cars, and $1.55 per gallon for drums in 
any quantity. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE 

The market is without quotable change 
at 15 to 16c. per pound, although demand 
has firmed up. Sulphuret red is priced at 
25 @ 26c. per pound, crimson at 45 to 
50c., and golden at 28 @ 30c. 

GLYCERINE 

Sellers are advising consumers that 
supplies are continually getting lower as 
the consumption through Government 
channels is increasing, and the market has 
a firmer undertone. 

BLACKS 

A very strong tendency is noted on the 
scarcity of raw materials, which is the 
one matter of supreme interest to pro 
ducers. Supplies on hand are yery small 
and dealers who are able to make prompt 
delivery are getting fancy prices. It is 
difficult to buy any drop black under Te. 
or ivory under 26¢. The lampblacks are 
in excellent demand and some sales are 
being made at very stiff prices, the range 
being quoted at from 15 to 45e. 


BLUES 


The purchase of 100,000 pounds by the 
Government had the effect of stimulating 
the market, but the sharp advance last 
week has for the moment checked first 
hand business to a certain extent, and 
there has been a disposition by buyers to 
hold back orders for a time. 

ANILINE OIL 

Sellers report a very firm market with 
inquiry sufficient to absorb virtually all 
offerings. Prices are without quotable 
change at 27 to 28c. per pound, with the 
outside price prevailing in most cases. 

BENZOL 

Recently noted easiness continues under 
falling off of demand, and it appears as 
though consumers have been liberally sup- 
plied. Prices are being shaded as to qual- 
ity, ranging from 25 to 28e. per gallon. 

CAUSTIC SODA 


While there is no sign of real weakness 
a slightly easier feeling was _ noted. 
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Standard makes seem to be holding fairly Glycerine, C,. P. (drums).lb 624 @ eo ® | R | | 
f t ; Graphite, flake (bbl.)....1b. 18 @ .20 Tue e u ) yer 
15 


steady at ‘ 
powdered (bbi.)..1b. 13 @ 








ZINC OXIDI Green, chrome, Rk. M....1b. 14 @ 20 New York, June 25, 1918. 
The spot market is ver trong as the Ground glass (fine) Ib 03% @ v4 Restricted imports and fixed maximum 
trade will have to get ong with what Hexamethylene Ib 110 @ 1.15 prices have made for a quiet market in 
the Government does hot want While Infusorial earth, powd'd.ton 60. 4 @ : the crude rubber descriptions during the 
no price changes are made there is a con bolted ....ton 70.00 @ — past two weeks, and trading has settled 
stant te ndency toward highs t prices for Iron gO reduced 05 @ 06 down to a routine basis. Free rubber not 
prompt delivery red, pure, bright..Ib. .12 @_ .15 falling under the allocation is almost un- 
Lead, red oxide of.......lb. .10 @ .10% obtainable, as shipments in transit before 
LINSEED Ol sublimed blue ....Ib 08 44 @ rr? May S have been easily absorbed by man- 
white, basic carb. .1Ib 09% @ UM Yo “er P ione increase »j 
The undertone is very strong under the white, basic sulp. .Ib Os% @ O09 ly a ga anxious to ogee their 
S ke . oy area "are ao , 
prediction that so little will be received tame sour eta 01% @ .01% tox Ks. or are real y, a now 
from South America. that there will be Ljthare , 09% @ 10% ~! wy ee vo ame of ong e a ) pel on 
a shortage before the next crop begins to English + Ib, °.12 13 1and and are reserving this for their pre- 
move Prices are holding firm at the ad sublimed ...... - Ib. 0U% @ v¥% ferred customers. 
; . ‘ , i ‘ atti - 1 . . . - 

; — a Lithopone. domesti Ib 07% @ 08% Maximum prices are ruling for every 
vance to $1.58 @ $1.60, and in most in oanasio henate ib 12% @ 13% “ : : 
stances the outside price is quoted . calcined, heavy . Ib. 12 @ -— grade of free rubber and _ kal — — 

antchaad’ thet ™ 7 G@ 80 derselling has been noted. The situation 

TARTARIC ACID Magnesite, calcined, pwd one ag G0 8% in allocated rubber for future shipment 

Mica, powdered 1 * : i ntirely different {specially Planta- 

Owing to the inability of manufacturers Mineral rubber (asphal 7s tu . a ffere! . Espec ially I lanta 

ase lerat the ts tum base) ton 80.00 @115.00 tion rubber for this delivery continues 

fo inerease even moderately ell hmporta Napbtha, motor gasoline. unsettled. Conditions at Singapore are 

tion of crude material, tartaric acid is vil isteel bbis.)...gal 24 @ - reported as not satisfactory and lower 
tually nominal on spot, and second hands 68 @ 70 degrees Rehan pie Sr ee ’ a 

have little to offer, as their supplies are (steel bbis.)...gal 30 @ offerings are depressing the market. 

ave Tr, 3 70 @ 72 degrees Growers will undoubtedly take some 

constantly dwindling under the increasing (steel bbls.)...gal. 31 @ = steps to rest their plantations in order to 
demands for domestic consumption. Clos 73 @ 76 degrees a0 : . = hSlds e 

ing prices for crystals were nominally at (steel bbls.).. . gal. 33 @ . curtail the output and stabilize the price. 

-y on wee machine ( wood bbls.) gal 42 a But at present selling pressure of accu- 
q . '_—- Z - 4 . . . 

<> dines Oe ae — oan OT? a tip mulated rubber is noted in all descrip- 

eor “eftined cw a~Vi ia J - ol : > , . ‘s 
SULPHURIC ACID linseed. (bbl ) gal. 1.58 @ 1.60 tions of the Far East. First latex pale 
T) . - palm, Lagos. lb * 39 a +0 crepe has been shaded to 48c. and smoked 
9 Situation remains unsettled bm a pine, yellow gal 5 aa 16 sheets ribbed are obtainable at 45c. 
trade is expecting fixing of prices by the rapeseed, refined gal 1.75 a SU ‘los amie = ‘ Pose Fi 
Government Some reports were heard rapeseed, blown gal. *1.90 @ 2.00 Clean brown crepe was offered at Singa- 
tl he bs f $20 | tol ! rosin, first rectified.gal. 41 a 4:3 pore as low as 30c., which will bring it 
as tm 1 for ( én oe: ek Ae tar (commercial): .gal 34 a f. o. b. New York up to 42¢ 
maintainer for OO degrees Ors re ineral. American.|b 131 fa 14! a : 
, ' wm oy n -. ——— a Although the Brazilian grades are also 

Prices Current for Chemicals, Fillers Paraphenlyenediamine Ib, 3.25 @ 4.00 offered for allocation shipments at con- 

Colors, et ae * ——ebapctgia ib 6 @ OM cessions from established maximum 

&, : mle yellow. » ’ y Fa of . 
vee Pine reed kiln “or bbl. 11.00 @ 11.50 prices, the declines are not so marked as 
Ace ot 25 i 25% Ditch , bbl 5.25 a in the Ceylons. Limited supplies at pri- 
wong v ; in creme @ 1.00 plaster of paris ' 2.00 = 2 a mary centers act here as a sustainer of 

ids etc. 56 ] i4 ‘a 18 ted. uscan se b --) a , ¢ » a ~o twar fina . 

Acete, 50%. .. . 4 o 1s me al a ol i Ae ro values, Future up-river fine was quoted 
Cresylic, 95 ga 1.00 @ 1.15 Standard Ib 10 @ 15 at GoC, and the medium grade at 57c. 
Muriatic, 20 deg ' 02% @ 0214 Rosin (common to good) a War Trade Board shrinkage allowances 
snid ’ i Mow ¥ tT ' 280 Ibs nice 9.95 fa inw Binaet tic . ane: aumnien “milan : SS castes 
Lcd Murtatic, a2 4 g 02% a 03 Roteen shame. newdened, 02% @ o4% for Brazilian rubbers are given elsewhere 
Nitric, 40 deg 091. @ joy, Rubber. substitute, black .1b in @ 17 in this issue. 
' ,$ * wv 72 , > 5 2 
Sulphurie, 60 deg Ib 01% @ 0? Wee. excoscteceees Ib, 15 @ as June Sept. 
lartaric. crystals 88° a4 "20 brown Ib 20 a 25 at: hee Mae 
- Shellac, fine orange Ib 69 «=@ 73 . Bai ' . ies 
Aluminum Flake .......ton 28.00 @ 30.00 TN. Ba ca a ib 638 @ .#A Para—Up-river fine lb. 68 = 63 
Aniline oll, bulk basis lb. 27 @ 27% Bleached ordinary Ib 61 fa 2 - river medium 65 OF 
\ntmoiny, metal spot . 13.12 @ 12.271 Bleached bonedry. Ib 71 a 72 bh — — : ; £0 + 
Sulphuret, red Ib 2 @ 26 Soapstone, powdered ton 10.00 @12.50 a ae 22 6 
Sulphuret " golden. Ib. "28 1 “20 Starch, corn, powdered. .1b 4.255 @ 4.55 anne rangers : yt: o7 
8 “7 - > 2 - Sulphur. crude ...... ton*50.00 @ di AMCTA «ose esse ees 28 27 
aa ulphuret, crimson.|t 7 5 a _-50 refined. flour. per 100- Madeira fine ns hewe 70 : ‘ 
ABDOBTOR 2.6. ce ecssceces ton 35.00 @ 45.00 pounds, .....inbbis. 3.85 @ 4.40 Ceylons smoked sheets, ribbed. 62 62 Ea) 
Asphaltum, Egyptian Ib 20 ‘a 25 OEE neaGoeeeteéaeweds 4. Smokers sheets, plain 60 60 15 
Domestic ton 22:00 > 20 00 commercia] 8 First latex pale crepe 63 63 {8 
Barium sulphate tech Talc, American . ton 22. Amber crepe ....... 60 =—«60 £6 
nical Z Ib 04% @ On French - . .ton*s Clean brown crepe os os $2 
Sulphide ! OTM 74, Toluol. pure, in drums. .gal vi Centrals—Corinto, prime 39 8639 
oe I z 1G VA 7 ripolite earth......... ton 60.00 @ 70.00 Esmeralda, prime. nae . 39 39 
arytes. prime white im Turpentine. pure gum Mexican scrap ote on 
porter oO 0 ; r, - 22 err -°° Ow - 
ad ~~ aX AY, : a 10, D0 i se spirits .......-+- gal. 63 a — Balata sheets ............ 97 
eee hy 25 os > 7s wood ; vanes gal 54 a 7 Balata, block Panama. 59 
- 24. Venice. artificial..gnl 12 @ 13 Guayule ..... 35 
pure, bulk gal ns a 20 Vermilion, English. . Ib 2.00 @ 2.10 . ; 
, » Afric: s e eftr o 444 
em naphthol, sublimed. 1b Qn @ 90 Wax, beeswax, crude, yel.Ib 41 a $2 3 eee a Nune m Sores Re 
unsublimed tho a "25 ceresin, white. Ib 18 fa 25 . , r- “at es ; ay 4 
ie een oie ~ carnauba, No. 3.. Ib. 76 a ‘80 East Indian Pontianak 15 
Rvesy. ib 1 :° @ 1S Wad, HEN weceneccccae “2° @ <i Palembang ....... . 16 
| nA +4 + a y ozokerite, black. . .1b. 75 @ .80 
. “agg e+e = a kerite. green...Ib. °*.85 @ 95 * ‘ 
Lampblac : Ib ¥ f ozo g . Nominal 
Mineo cs - M ry to @ 45 Paraffin, refined, 118/120 —s 
» . acks on 5.00 W 45.00 M. P. (bbis.) : b. 13% @ 1314 
ues, Prusman » 1.25 @ 1.85 Wax, Paraffin, 123/125 Nit 
pruble ) Lon @ 1.40 P : Ib 12% @ 13% 
Itramaringe i7 a oO 128/120 M. P. Ib 18 aa 13% S € R bl 
Browns 133/136 M.P a» bane 14% @ 154 crap u er 
Umber. Turkey, burnt, Crude. 120/122 M.P.....lb. .09% @_ .10 
powdered 05 @ 07 wl 124/126 M.P Ib 0% @ 10 New York, JuNE 25, 1918. 
American, burnt 08% @ 0 ae \ commercial eft 1,26 a The Is . _ arka wieatnm « 
Cadmium sulphide, yellow.lb. 2.00 @ 2 Mn , Alte os 1.25 @ . > see — Foe “4 Mn gots 
Carbon, bisulpl le. | | 1 081 = Whiting, Paris, white, Amer- steady tone, despite the fact that very 
“) sulphide, bulk ) 08 @ 09 ri 50 7h j " siness is ing tT ‘o j 
tetrachloride.drums. 1b 15% @ 17 Eng is h. cliffstone pat 78 a : ra little business is being done. There is no 
Caustic Soda, T6@78 04% @ 04% Yellow chrome .. lb 30 @a 35 quotable change in prices. 
Chalk. “a ; : : Zine oxide, States Brand 10) 6G The following prices were paid for sera 

al . ey — "= horsehead brand..Ib. +.10% @ 10% P nate ay P 

Ment eae - «Tb, rot @ 05% selected ~ "i> +10% @ ct rubber delivered at the reclaiming mill: 
Ceo “ib, ‘03% g ‘oat RP. be tererire Ib, ¢.10% @ .10% Boots and shoes 94% @ 9% 
initiin dient. dtuietin ee, me. French process, green Arctics, trimmed , . 6%@7T 

ina els - sti ton 12 50 @ 20.00 OGRE aecccedes Ib. 4.12% @ 138% Arctics, untrimmed 5% @ 6 

importes ton*20.00 @ 36.00 red seal ..... ie @ 184 Tires—Automobhile 5% @ 6 
Fossil four ...........]b. 038% @ .05 ’ white seal ...... Ib. ¢.14 @ .14% Bicycles, pneumatic . 5@ 5% 
Gilsonite ton 36.00 @ 50.00 Zine oxide, States brand. . 10 @ — Mixed hose ..... ’ 2@ 2% 
pt : gg . - Zine substitutes........ton 35.00 @ 40. Air brake ..... - 5% @. 

rhune extra white Ib 36 @ 45 Zinc, sulphide, pure..... Ib .06 a OT Inner tubes, No. 1 22% @ 23 

~—y—Tt ) 2 @ 35 — Inner tubes, No. 2 11% @11! 
gr 24 a 2 *Nominal. +Contract prices Inner tubes, red... 11% @11! 
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Among the Dealers 


The Modern Vulcanizing Company has 
moved to new and larger quarters on 
Higuera Street, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


J. A. Milne has moved from Los An- 
geles to Santa Barbara, Cal., and will op- 
erate a vulcanizing shop and Federal tire 
salesroom at West Corilla Street. 


William Elliott has purchased the busi- 
ness of the California Rubber Company, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Freeze and Freeze, automobile acces- 
sory dealers in Santa Barbara, Cal., have 
added a vulcanizing department. 


C. A. Hempler, Phillipsburg, Kan., has 
opened a vulcanizing shop. 


(. H. Stone has opened a vulcanizing 
plant at 817 Van Ness Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and will distribute United 
States tires. 


The Pacific Pipe and Supply Company 
has opened salesrooms at 706 Van Ness 
Avenue, San Francisco, Cal., for De Lion 
tires and Palmer tubes. 


S. W. Piercy has purchased the vulcan- 
izing plant at 41S Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Cal., and will conduct it 
under the style of Piercy Tire Company. 


T. S. MeChesney has opened a branch 
store for the Tire Construction Company 
of Los Angeles, Cal., at 629 State Street, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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©. W. Jones has organized the Victor 
Tire Co., Fresno, Cal., and has opened 
tire salesrooms at 1216 Van Ness Avenue, 


The Giffen-Wolfe Agency, Fresno, Cal., 
has added a tire department and special- 
izes in the Kelly-Springfield tire. 


The N. F. Vuleanizing Works have 
moved to 306 West Seventh Street, Han- 
ford, Cal. 


W. H. Snyder, North Bend, Neb., has 
Lought The Tire Shop. 


The Kagin Tire & Repair Co. has 
opened quarters at Nicollet Avenue, Min 
neapolis, Minn. 


The Interior Rubber Co.. Wenatchee, 
Wash., has opened quarters in the Central 
Building, 





THE ASKAM RUBBER CO. 


MILFORD, CONN. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 





ASKAM SPECIAL WIRE 





LOWEST SPECIFIC GRAVITY—HIGHEST TENSILE STRENGTH 


STOCK 








SAMPLES FURNISHED ON REQUEST 











| meet, 
( States ¢ 
Grand ( 


“MADE IN AMERICA” 





STATES BRAND 
RED SULPHURET 


ANTIMONY 


at LARGE. 





J. A. KENDALL THE H. R. SANDER COMPANY 
Second National Building 131 Leidesdorff Street 
AKRON, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Chemicals for the Rubber Trade 


Use States Brand Sulphuret of Antimony 


and 


Thistle Brand Heavy Calcined Magnesia 


to produce the best rubber products. 


The excellent results obtained from these 
materials encourage their use in every branch 


of the rubber manufacture. 


produce tubes with utmost heat resisting 
qualities, long life and numerous selling points 


CO-OPERATION and SERVICE have placed 
of Frazar & Co. in the enviable position of being 


always ‘‘A Step in Advance.”’ 


We have an intimate knowledge of our PRODUCTS and their FUNCTIONS. 
OUR LABORATORY IS CONDUCTED SOLELY FOR THE SERVICE OF THE RUBBER TRADE 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN YOUR PROBLEMS and desire to co-operate. 


FRAZAR @ COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Estabiished 1856 
REPRESENTED BY 


FRED L. MOSES 
220 Devon shire Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Emergency stocks carried at above points 


EDWARD B. FULPER 
713-5 American Mechanic Building 
TRENTON, N. J. 





TRADE MARK 


THISTLE BRAND 
HEAVY and 
MANHATTAN BRAND 
LIGHT CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


NEW YORK 


R. NORTHCOTE & COMPANY 
Canadian Pacific Building 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Gearless Sole-Cutting Machines 


These machines are of a type that are 
being used very extensively in the 
different trades where dies are em- 
ployed for cutting out parts from 
Leather, Rubber (cured and un- 
cured), Rubberized Duck, Linings, 
Friction Cloth and all other mate- 
rials used in the making of Canvas 
or Arctic footwear. 





They are manufactured in several 
sizes and styles to meet the various 
requirements. ‘Their construction is 
substantial and reliable throughout. 


Further particulars and printed mat- 
ter will be promptly furnished upon 














request. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Albany Building General Department BOSTON, MASS. 














F. R. Henderson & Co. 


IMPORTERS 


Crude Rubber 


NEW YORK CITY AKRON, OHIO 





























